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\ THE PRIDE OF A NEW YORK DAIRY FARM \ 


i\ HIS handsome Holstein cow, Kathereen Beets, No 54737, is owned by Horace L. Bronson of Cortland county, N Y. She is considered one of the \ 
) J grandest cows in the Star farm herd. Thethree-hour-old calf at her side reflects the strength and vigor possessed by the dam. Recently she completed 


‘a seven-day test under the direction of an expert from Cornell university, producing 479.6 pounds milk and 19.613 pounds butter. The day this cov 

freshened the last time, Judge Bronson says, her udder measured 6 feet in circumference. He is confident she will produce a better record with her next 
calf. No dairyman can afford to miss the series of articles being published exclusively in these columns, giving in detail the methods used on Star farm. Judge 
Bronson has contributed the second article, which is printed in this issue on Page 347. 
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E will send tnis journai until January 

1, 1908, to every new subscriber for 

the coming year at the regular price of 

#1.00, thus giving the numbers for the 
remainder of this year free from the time 
the subscription is received, We will further 
send, when realy, our new and le Year 
Book and Almanac for 1907. This book con- 
tains a condensed form an immense 
amount of statistical matter and general in- 
formation, together with the most reliable 
com ve weather records ever compiled, 

The above is a special offer which is made 
at no other season of the year, and we ask 
as a favor that you show our journal to your 
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scribe, 
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A HIGHER STANDARD OF LIVING 


The Impressive Pure Food Law. 


HUMAN AND ANIMAL FOODS AND MEDI- 
CINES SUBJECT TO THE FEDERAL 
PURE FOOD LAW. 

Few producers of or dealers in mill 
feeds, special foods, veterinary med- 
icines, etc, have waked up to the fact 
that their business will De subject to 
the new statute regulating the manu- 
facture and sale of pure foods for in- 
terstate commerce, enacted by con- 
gress June 30, 1906, and in effect Jan- 
uary 1, 1907. This, however, is a 
fact. It was editorially emphasized 
on this page while the bill was pend- 
ing. Section six of the new statute 
is mandatory and reads as follows: 

Section 6. That the term “drug” as 
used in this act, shall include all medi- 
cines and preparations recognized in 
the United States Pharmacopeia or 
National Formulary for external use, 
and any substance, or mixture of sub- 
stances intended to be used for the 
cure, mitigation or prevention of dis- 
ease of either man or other animals. 
The term “food” as used herein, shall 
include all articles used for food,drink, 
confectionery, or condiment by man or 
other animals, whether simple, mixed 
or compound. 

The new statute applies to all pro- 
ducers of all foods, farmers as well 
as manufacturers. Every producer of 
milk, butter, etc, for interstate trade, 
thus becomes amenable to the new 
law, equally with the producer of mill 
feeds, animal food preparations, man- 
ufacturers of human foods, and the 
like. The law covers one and all. 
This will be news to almost every 
farmer, It will strike terror to the 
man who is selling diseased cattle or 


watered milk or colored butter for. 


shipment to another state. 

The law is very strict in its require- 
ments as to strength, quality or purity 
of drugs, or foods, and equally so 
whether such articles are for human 
beings or designed for live stock. 
Food is deemed adulterated if any 
substance has been mixed or packed 
with it so as to reduce or lower or in- 
juriously affect its quality and 
strength; if any substance has been 
substituted wholly or in part for the 
article, if any valuable constituent has 
been wholly or in part abstracted; or 
if mixed,. colored, powdered, coated or 
stained in a manner whereby damage 
or inferiority is concealed; or if it 
contains ary added poisons or other 
added deleterious ingredients which 
may render such article injurious to 
health; or if filthy, decomposed or 
diseased, 

The law is also very strict in re- 
quiring that the terms, brands, or 
distinctive names used on labels be in 
no sense misicading. It simply re- 
quires that the truth be told. Thus the 
rule that one shall not label a prod- 
uct “Yorkshire bacon” unless it is 
from the Yorkshire breed of swine. 
Yet if you put up hams in a manner 
similar to the method employed in 
Yorkshire, England, you could label 
it “Yorkshire style ham.” You can 
put up sausage on your farm and 
call it by any specific name you please, 
followed (if desired) ty the words 
“farm sausage,” thus—‘“Smith’s farm 
sausage,”” but no packer of meat prod- 
ucts in a city could call his article 
“farm sausage:” the nearest he could 
come to it would be “farm style sau- 
sage.” Presumably the law will also 
require varieties of fruits and vege- 
tables to be sold by their true names. 
The whole principle of the statutes 
is that foods, drugs and mixtures must 
be what they are represented to be. 

Enforcement of the federal food 
laws is in charge of the pure food 
commission at Washington, of which 
Dr H. W. Wiley is chairman. This 
body has not yet issued its regulations 
for compliance with the law about 
human foods, but they have been de- 
cided upon, It has in preparation the 
rules for animal foods. Both will be 
promulgated before New Year’s. The 
commission has issued very stringent 
regulations governing the packing and 
transportation of meat products un- 
der the national statute, which went 
into force Oct 1. Farmers, dealers 


and others are advised to apply di- 
rectly to Pure Food Commission, 
Washington, D C, for copies of the 
meat and pure food law, regulations, 
etc. 
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Agricultural College Scholarships. 


With a view of stimulating the agii- 
cultural colleges to give increased ev- 
idence to the farmers of the great 
value of their work, J. Ogden Armour, 
the well-known packer of Chicago, has 
offered the management of the Inter- 
national live stock exposition $590) to 
be distributed annually at the exposi- 
tion in 20 agricultural scholarships, to 
be competed for by the state agricul- 
tural colleges at the exposition. 

The competition for the scholarships 
is to be based upon animal and grain 
exhibits from the several colleges and 
such other forms of agricultural stu- 
dent competition as may be recognized 
or established by the exposition. The 
details governing the competition are 
to be determined by the management 
of the expositon and the prizes are 
to be known as the J. Ogden Armour 
scholarships. 

It is the donor’s wish that the recip- 
ients of the scholarships should be 
limited to boys whose parents are un- 
able to give them the advantage of an 
agricultural education. 


Wyandotte Cleaner Popular—The 
voluntary testimony of many of our 
subscribers who have used Wyandotte 
dairyman’s> cleaner and_ cleanser, 
manufactured by the J. B. Ford com- 
pany of Wyandotte, Mich, leads us to 
believe that it ought to be in the 
hands of every dairyman. When so 
great an authority as Prof E. H. Web- 
ster, chief of the dairy division, urges 
cleanliness, it is up to every keeper 
of cows to get the best he can, in or- 
der to prevent’ contamination of his 
products. The Wyandotte compound 
contains no grease, removes all taint 
from separators and milk utensils and 
leaves them thoroughly disinfected. 
Eesides washing dairy utensils, it can 
also be used for washing cows and 
for general cleaning of the dairy build- 
ing and the home. As it is harmless 
and does not burn the hands, it can 
be used without any fear of bad 
results. This journal believes that 
everyone SBhould secure a five-pound 
sack from his local dealer, or 
write directly to the company. It will 
not cost_ much and may be the means 
of supplying you something you need. 








I think the two greatest obstacles in 
the betterment of roads are, first, lack 
of appreciation of the benefits of good 
roads. Especially in country districts 
people are so prone do so as their 
fathers did; they have never expe- 
rienced the practical benefits of good 
roads, and therefore cannot appre- 
ciate their advantages. Second, the 
natural disinclination of people to be 
taxed, they refuse to vote tax upon 
themselves even when the profit to be 
derived is apparent to all intelligent 
minds. It is an up hill business to 
persuade people to improve them- 
selves. As, however, intelligence in- 
creases, and good roads are made here 
and there as obiect lessons, new inter- 
ests are awakened elsewhere and im- 
provments made. The work is great, 
and progress seems. slow, but will 
come after a while.—[S. L. Patterson, 
North Carolina Commissioner of Agri- 
culture. 

For four years I have been giving a 
course in commercial pomology at the 
Massachusetts _. agricultural -collegs, 
dealing with all of the methods of 
marketing fruits and dwelling in par- 
ticular upon the subject of co-ope-a- 
tive methods which Orange Juld 
Farmer considers of such importance. 
We use as a text book the work on 
fruit harvesting, storing and market- 
ing, published by Orange Judd Co. W3 
devote about one term (one-third year) 
to the subject, presenting it to the 
senior students.—[Prof F. A. Waugh, 
Mass Agri Col. 


NO DAWDLING 
A Man of 70 After Finding Coffee Hurt 
* Him, Stepped Short. 


When a man has lived to be 70 years 
old with a 40-year-old habit grown to 
him like a knot of a tree, chances are 
he’il stick to the habit till he dies. 

But occasionally the spirit of youth 
and determination remains in some 
men to the last day of their lives. 
When such men do find any habit of 
life has been doing them harm, they 
surprise the Oslerites by a degree 
of will ~ower that is supposed to be- 
long to men under 40, only. 

“T had been a user of coffee until 
three years ago—a period of 40 years— 
and am now 70.” writes a N. Dak. man 
“I was extremely nervous and debili- 
tated, and saw plainly that I must 
mike a change. 

“T am thankful to say I had the nerve 
to quit coffee at once and take on Pos- 
tum without any dawdling, and ex- 
perienced no ill effects. On the con- 
trary, I commenced to gain, losing my 
nervousness within t'vo months, also 
gaining strength and health otherwise 

“For a man of my age, I am very 
well and hearty. I sometimes meet 
persons who have not made their Pos- 
tum right and don’t like it. But I tel! 
them to boil it long enough, and cal! 
their attention to my looks now, and 
before I used it, that seems convincing. 

“Now, when I have writing to do, or 
long columns of figures to cast up, | 
feel equal to it and can get through 
my work without the fagged out fee!- 
ing of old.” Name given by Postum 
Co., Battle Creek, Mich. Read the 
book, “The Road to Wellville,” in 
pkgs. “There a reason.” 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF A LARGE DAIRY FARM 





How te Obtain the Best Results—Production of Great Cows Discussed—Prevention of Abortion 
and Scours—Importance of Proper Ventilation—Component Parts of Air and its Relation 
to the Stable—Direct Sunshine as a Germ Destroyer— Bedding and How it Can Be Handled— 
Liberal Use of Land Plaster Suggested—Factors Governing Milking—The Help Problem Con- 
sidered —Records of Splendid Cows—Dairy Rations to Be Next Discussed. 


[This is the second of a series of six articles 
by Horace L. Bronson of Cortland county, N Y, 
embodying his experiences as one of the largest 
dairymen in the country. Judge Bronson has 
been highly successful and his methods are 
original. His dairy business is conducted on the 
same plans as a modern department store. He 
tells in this series how he manages every de- 
partment on his extensive farm. No dairyman 
can afford to miss a single article. Each one 
is worth the price of a year’s subscription. 
Our readers should tell their friends about the 
articles, so they can subscribe now. The April 
28, 1906, number containing the first of the 
series will be sent free to those who request it.] 


My first article, of a series of six, published 
in the American Agriculturist, April 28, 1906, 
dealt mainly with some of tue difficulties which 
confront the dairy farmer who starts without 
capital. My object was to make suggestions 
which might prove of some practical value to 
the thousands of dairymen throughout the 
country struggling under a load of debt, ham- 
pered by poor health, or other adverse condi- 
The aim was to point out a way to suc- 
cess. The means recommended were improved 
methods and the substitution of pure-bred reg- 
place of scrubs or so-called 


tions. 


istered cows in 
grades. 

Assuming now that the reader has done this, 
then follows the practical execution of the plan 
presented. This involves the gradual introduc- 
tion of modern machinery to dispense with 
higher-priced hand labor, a systematic and in- 
telligent rotation of crops, and improvement of 
the soil, and secondly, the development and man- 
agement of the pure-bre¢ registered cattle. With- 
in the limits of this article it will be possible 
only to discuss the second proposition. 

To obtain the highest results’ there must be 
no loss of increase. For the success of the plan 


loss are abortion and scours. Abortion is 
caused by a diseased condition of the dam, and 
usually the calf is born dead. The second is a 
disease which attacks the calf shortly after 
birth. If in a malignant form it generally proves 
fatal. Even if the disease assumes a less deadly 
aspect, it will, in a majority of cases, check the 
healthy growth of the calf, and the result will 
be, what the farmer generally calls, a stunted 
ealf. Such an animal is not worth raising, and 
should be disposed of promptly, however great 
the sacrifice. 
HOW GREAT COWS ARE PRODUCED. 

I fear that a majority of people interested 
entirely misunderstand the evolution of a 
“great” cow. To illustrate, take the Big Four 
from Star farm herd, shown in this issue. 
Reader, when looking at theSe cows do you not 
regard them almost solely as a finished product? 
Do you not regard them as born great? And 
as the natural and irresistible result of great 
breeding? If so, you are in error. While blue 
blood is necessary to produce these cows, yet it 
is perhaps more important to observe that 
royal breeding must be supplemented by good 
care and proper development. 

If either of the four cows referred to ~had 
been neglected during the first year of their ex- 
istence, the result would have been entirely 
different, and the cows instead of being the mag- 
nificent specimens that they are, would have 
been undersized, lacking in vitality and entirely 
unequal to the great performances which they 
have so easily made. I lay it down as an in- 
exorable proposition that every dairy cow is 
made or unmade during the first 12 months of 
its existence. Therefore, I always advise my 


1906 


Number 


customers that if they are not in a position to 
xzive pure-bred stock proper care and attention, 
they had better let it alone and confine their 
e Torts to scrubs. 

Abortion and scours are both abnormal and 
can be prevented by proper precaution. This 
being the case, I think you will agree with me 
that it is infinitely better to keep the animal 
healthy than to look for a good remedy after it 
falls sick. If cows are kept perfectly healthy 
there will be practically no loss of their in- 
crease. 


SUNSHINE AND FRESIHL AIR FOR STABLES. 


First, all of the cattle should be kept in suit- 
able stables. Perhaps not more than one in 20 
is above just criticism, and I do not mean this 
the book, byt from the practical stand- 

The stable must be well ventilated. The 
have at all times an abundance of 
pure air. It is also desirable that the cow’s 
living room shall be kept ot an even tempera- 
ture of about (9 degrees. It is also indispens- 
able that the stable shall be well lighted, and 
an abundance of sunshine must be provided. 
The maintenance of an even temperature is 
nothing important as fresh air and 
light. 


from 
point. 


cow must 


like as 


IMPORTANCE OF PROPER VENTILATION, 
Cows are infinitely hetter off in a cold, dry 
stable with plenty of light and good air, than 
in an overheated dark room. I never knew a 
cow to get pneumonia or tuberculosis from 
being in cold, dry, well lighted quarters, but } 
have known whole herds to be affected and de 
stroyed from overheated, iil lighted stalls. The 
component parts of air are oxygen and nitrogen. 
Oxygen supplies life to the animal kingdom, and 
nitrogen to the vegetable. Without oxygen 
animal life cannot be maintained, for the rea- 
son that when pure air i; taken into the lungs, 





recommended rests , 
largely upon a double 
profit on each individ- 
ual cow; namely, first, 
the calf, and second, 
the milk. It is obvious 
that if one farmer can 
successfully grow and 
market two crops 
where his neighbor in 
the same environment 
and under practically 
the same conditions, 
can grow. but one, he 
has a hundred chances” 
of success where his 
less fortunate neigh- 
bor has one. 

It is a fact that 
thousands of calves, 
grade as well as regis- 








tered, . die annually 
from one cause or an- 
other. Two of the 
most destructive 
covering 
of all 


agencies 


probably 90% 53,657. 


whose series of artizles are being printed in American Agriculturist. 
as you look at the picture, these cows are: 





HANDSOME QUARTET OF BIG MILKERS 


These four spleniid Holstein cows are owned by H. L. Bronson of Cortland county, N Y, it 


Reading from left to right, 
(1) Dutchess of Cornwall Beauty, No 55,702; (2) Guess- 
not Pauline 3d, No 51,022; (3) Kathereen Beets, No 54,737; and (4) Bertha of Shadeland Paul, No 
For official records of these cows see article in this issue. ‘ 


the oxygen is appropriated to vitalize the 
blood. 

The carbon, by a chemical change, is ex- 

pelled from the lungs in the form of car- 

bonic acid gas. And 

it is upon this that 

our plants, flowers 

“and grasses take life 


and grow. This benef- 
icent arrangement in 
nature permits animal 
and vegetable life to 
be maintained, but 
not at the expense of 
the other. The car- 
bonic acid gas  be- 
ing heavier than the 
surrounding atmos- 
phere will drop to 
the bottom, creating a 
stratum of cold,impure 
air in which the ari- 
mal stands, and the 
top of the stable 
crowded with a strat- 
um of hot air. This con- 
ition of things makes 
very difficult, i:- 
deed, for live stock to 
do well, though they 
[To Page 349.] 
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[4] 
PACKING AND MARKETING APPLES 


GENERAL RULES TO FOLLOW IN PREPARING FRUIT 
FOR THE CONSUMER—ATTRACTIVENESS A SALI- 
ENT FEATURE-——-THE BARREL VERSUS THE BOX— 
DIFFERENT KINDS OF MARKETS—OTHER IN- 
STRUCTIVE DETAILS BY 8. H. FULTON, UNITED 
STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE. 

The problem of profitable fruit culture does 
not end with the growing of the crop. Fruit 
may be grown to the highest perfection and yet 
prove unprofitable through‘ lack of proper 
handling and marketing. When fruit is har- 
vested it must be packed in such a way that it 
will reach the market in sound, attractive con- 
dition, in order to command a good price. This, 
in the case of most tree fruits, involves careful 
grading. % 

A number of evils are associated with the 
manufacture and use of fruit packages, among 
the worst of which are the making and using 
of short or snide packages, and the use of fancy 
packages for ordinary or inferior fruit. Legis- 
letion in these matters is largely depended on 
in Canada, and it is possible that some action 
may, in time, be taken in this country. 
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MERITS OF THE BOX AND BARREL. 


There has been a great deal of discussion of 
late as to the relative merits of the box and 
barrel for apples. For storage purpose there is 
little difference, as fruit keeps about as well in 
one package as the other. For commercial use 
in the open market, each has some special claim 
of merit. The box is a more convenient pack- 
age to handle, and since it cannot be rolled and 
tumbled about like the barrel package, it af- 
fords greater protection to the fruit. It is also 
of much more convenient size for the average 
city consumer who wishes to purchase an un- 
broken package. > 

The barrel has the prestige of long usage, 
and commission men and fruit handlers, both 
in this country and abroad, are more or less 
prejudiced against the box for eastern grown 
apples. Largely for this reason, the box will 
probabl not prove a profitable package for 
general use upon the open market for some time 
te come. For fancy fruit, however, with a 
special trade developed, the box is likely to 
prove desirable. : 

The cost of box packing is greater than the 
cost of barrel packing. For successful box 
packing, the fruit should be carefully sized and 
a certain number of apples put in each box. 
Grading is a difficult matter with inexperienced 
packers, and a mechanical grader would be of 
great value to the orchardist who packs in 
boxes, providing one could be secured which 
would do the work accurately without bruising 
the fruit. 

STORING APPLES, 


Within the past few years an extensive system 
of artificially cooled warehouses has been de- 
veloped, and the greater part of the main apple 
crop stored at the present time is held in these 
houses. The advantages of local cold storage 
are several. Fruit can be placed into storage 
without long delays, which are very apt to 
occur in transporting the fruit long distances 
and which are likely to prove very damaging to 
fruit shipped in warm weather. The grower 
ean look over the fruit at frequent intervals 
and know at all times how it is keeping, and 
ship it to market before injury from scald, rot 
or other storage house troubles occur. Apples 
and pears may be stored in temporary packages, 
such as the bushel crate, and the work of rrad- 
ing and packing for market be deferred until 
the rush of the picking season is over. 


SMALL FARM STORAGE IOUSES. 


In some fruit districts, small farm storage 
houses, cooled by ice or ice and salt, are in use 
to some extent. The most notable example of 


this is to be found along the Hudson river in 
New York, where many of the fruit growers 
have built such houses for the purpose of en- 
abling them to handle their berry and fall fruit 
crops to better advantage. 


RULES FOR SUCCESSFUL STORAGE. 


It is possible to lay down a few rules, or 
rather principles, upon which the successful 
storage of fruits is based. These, briefly stated, 
are as follows: 1, Fruit for cold storage should 
be well matured but still firm at picking time. 
2, After picking it should be hurried to storage 
with the least delay possible. 3, The temper-~ 
ature of the storage room should not be higher 
than 32 degrees. For apples and pears 30 de- 
grees is none too low. The lower the temper- 
ature within the limit of safety to the fruit 
stored, the longer it will keep. 4, Quick ripen- 
ing fruits, like summer apples, early pears and 
peaches, should be stored in small packages so 
that the fruit can be cooled down quickly, there- 
by preventing undue ripening. 5, Fruit wrap- 
pers prolong the life of the fruit in storage. 

Other factors materially influencing the keep- 
ing of fruits in storage are soil and climatic 
conditions, age and vigor of trees and the 
characteristics peculiar to the variety. Fruit 
produced upon young or rapidly growing trees 
passes through its life history much more quick- 
ly than the same variety from old trees of 
slower growth. Accordingly, the gro ver should 
not attempt to hold his young tree fruit as long 
as that from old trees. Certain varieties of ap- 
pies, such as Rhode Island Greening and Wage- 
ner are quite subject to scald, and unless with- 
drawn from storage before this trouble ap- 
pears, their market value will be greatly 
diminished. 

SPECIAL AND GENERAL MARKETS. 


The fruit markets of the United States are of 
two classes, the special or retail market, and the 


general or wholesale market. The grower who 


disposes of his fruit through the special market 
usually deals directly with the consumer, and 
necessarily handles his fruit in small quanti- 
ties. Fruit designed for the general market is 
ordinarily shipped to a commission merchant 
to be sold on consignment, and large shipments 
are handled as readily as small ones. 

‘Lae special market has advantages for the 
fruit grower who raises good fruit of good va- 
rieties, and who is willing to go to the trouble 
and expense of looking up special trade. In the 
general market it does not matter much about 
the quality of the fruit so long as it is attractive 
in appearance. Ben Davis apples, :f large and 
showy, usually sell as well as many other va- 
rieties of much better quality. Yet appearance 
of the fruit, neatness of the package and honesty 
of the packing are all of prime importance, 
Careless and dishonest packing is just as sure 
to redound in financial loss to the grower who 
disposes of his fruit in the general market as 
to the man who sells in the special market. 


FOREIGN MARKETS. 


For the past three years the department of 
agriculture has been actively engaged in trying 
to extend the foreign markets for American 
fruits, and in making investigations along the 
line of packages best suited to export trade, in- 
fluence of more careful grading than is ordi- 
narily practiced, upon prices received, effect of 
wrapping the fruit, etc. 

Results have been more or léss contradictory, 
owing to the difference in the way the various 
styles of packing have been received in different 
markets and at different times in the same mar- 
ket. However, the work is still in progress and 
it is hoped that these investigations will not 
only throw light upon perplexing problems con- 
nected with the handling of fruit for the export 
trade, but will also serve to advertise American 
fruits more widely in the foreign markets. 


COMMERCIAL AGRICULTURE 


CO-OPERATIVE FRUIT MARKETING 


Personal observation and much correspon- 
dence brings out the fact that both west and 
east there is a very strong drift among suc- 
cessful orchardists to sell their apples.on the 
trees or barreled, as the case may be, at home, 
rather than consigning. This is not necessarily 
a refiection om commission merchants as a 
whole, but reveals the opinion of many people 
who have had wide experience in marketing 
apples. 

A prominent and eminently successful grower 
in central Illinois, bearing on this subject, 
writes this journal as follows: “I have tried 
to find out how to get the best market results; 
I have consigned to various commission houses, 
and this method cost me thousands of dollars, 
owing to unsatisfactory returns. I have sold 
apples to be paid for on arrival, and this is bad, 
‘as the commission house is liabie to turn down 
the car of fruit on arrival, providing the mar- 
ket is a little off, and wire that the car has ar- 
rived out of condition and subject to my order. 
The rejected car is then turned over to some 
other house, which of courss, has a good excuse 
for slaughtering this rejected fruit, and then I 
may be called upon to pay freight, and other in- 
cidental expenses. I consider the most satis- 
factory way for the produccr is to sell at home, 
either in bulk, in orchard or by the barrel, 
packed and settled for on the spot.” 


Right here comes in the absolute necessity 
of fruit growers keeping posted on crop’ pros- 
pects, and on market conditions, in order that 
they may sell the fruit intelligently and get 
for it all the market will stand. Growers who 
are not in favor of consigning, claim that the 
man who consigns his fruit is practically 
obliged to hold the bag all the time; he takes 
all the risk and worry, snd also stands the cost 
of growing, picking, packing and shipping, with 
the result that i¢ anybody gets hurt in the deal, 
it is in this instance the producer. 


THE BARREL THE STANDARD PACKAGE, 


At home and abroad, editorial representatives 
of this magazine have been told that dealers, 
except in a restricted way, do not want any- 
thing but the barrel. A barrel of regulation 
size is best, the flour barrcl or its equivalent; 
(diameter of head 17% incres, length of stave 
28% inches, outside measurement, not less than 
64 inches circumference). The secretary of the 
International apple shippers’ associction is 
authority for the statement that apples packed 
in a good flour barrel, cr second-hand regula- 
tion size barrel will bring as much money in any 
market in the world as if in an absolutely new 
barrel. 

Co-operative marketing of fruit was regarded 
a& very live topic at the February, 1906, meeting 
of the New York state fruit growers’ association 
at Poughkeepsie. The point was there em- 
phasized that too little cire is taken, especially 
by growers of smal) fruits, in grading and pack- 
ing, and a co-operative packing house was ad- 
vyocated, to put them on a par with tue larger 
growers. The orchardist, as a rule, accord- 
ing to the sentiment there expressed, is too 
much at the mercy of the comparatively few 
buyers of fruit represented by the men with 
plenty of capital, insisting on “bearing” the 
market in every way possible, at times throwing 
dust in the eyes of apple growers relative to 
prospects, hoping to get the market down to a 
dollar basis for fine eastern Baldwins or Green- 
ings at time of harvest. 

LOCAL NEIGHBORHOOD ASSOCIATIONS. 

The testimony here presented suggests that 
local associations may have their place more 
often than they find it usually. This takes it for 
granted that the orchardist packs good fruit, 
and it is reasonably apparent that good results 
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PROGRESSIVE DAIRY FARMING 


DEVELOPMENT OF A LARGE DAIRY FARM. 
[From Page 347.] 

may be at the same time so well fed and other- 

wise well cared for. 

There are people, I believe, who wrongly 
suppose that all cold stables are supplied with 
fresh air. This is a mistake, and you should 
see to it that your cow barn is supplied with 
intakes through which fresh air from the out- 
side shall be introduced in front of the cattle, 
and then provide a central shaft leading from 
near the stable floor, up through the stable and 
through the roof. This is an outtake, and will 
maintain a moderate current, drawing the im- 
pure gases from the bottom up through the 
shaft and into the open space. The King sys- 
tem of ventilation, recently described in these 
columns, is, perhaps, as nearly perfect as any. 

If your stable is not well lighted, by that I 
mean thoroughly lighted, simply put in more 
windows, sufficient fo give your stock a room as 
well lighted as your own living room. Do not 
minimize the importance of sunshine, for it is 
one of the most effective germ destroyers in 
nature. Thirty minutes of sunshine will gener- 
ally put out of business many disease germs. 
An abominable, poorly lighted and ventilated 
stable can be changed over into a model one at 
trifling expense. This can be done generally 
by the farmer and his help, without employing 
skilled or high-priced labor. The cow should 
be provided with plenty of 





muriate of potash can be bought for about $40; 
sometimes for about $35; phosphoric acid about 
$45 per ton. Again, the plaster is generally 
worth its cost if applied directly to the land. | 
generally buy the plaster in carload lots, cosi- 
ing from $2.50 to $3 per ton. If you haven't 
used it in the past, try it and just see how nice 
it will seem for you to sit down to the milking 
in a clean, sweet smelling stable. Then think 
how nice you are making it for the thousands of 
little children who drink the milk. We all 
know that where the cows are milked in un- 
sanitary filthy stables, millions of disease germs 
form in it before it is taken to the station. On 
the other hand, if the cows’ udders are carefully 
cleaned, and all sediment kept out, you are 
sending milk practically free from disease 
germs, milk that will keep sweet for 48 hours, 
where the other kind would spoil in half that 
time or less. The cows should be carefully 
groomed at least once each day while in the 
stable. 


REGULARITY IN MILKING, 


Regularity in milking and feeding is neces- 
sary for best results. Many farmers pay little 
heed to either point. Some dairymen milk et 


4 one morning, and another wait until 6 o’clock. 
If they want to go to the village at night, they 
may be found milking at 4 o’clock in the after- 
noon, at other times when they went to town 
before milking, they came back late, and, per- 
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an abomination. No cow can keev a sound 
udder for any considerable time, unless she is 
milked clean at least twice daily, and even this 
does not quite cover the ground. She must be 
milked quickly or else she becomes a stripper. 
That is, she will hold back her milk for a while, 
and then it is but a short time before she has 
lost one or more of her quarters. 

The next step is to the butcher shop, and the 
farmer is compelled to replace her at a net loss 
of from $30 to $50. Ten to twelve minutes to 
each cow is all that should be taken by the 
milker. Each man should milk not less than 
ten nor more than 15 cows. If he attempts to 
milk more, his hands will usually become 
weakened, and when they do, he should stop. 
As a general thing, I advocate milking twice 
daily, but there are exceptions. The rule adopt- 
ed at Star farm is, when a cow gives over 69 
pounds per day, she shall be milked three times, 
generally at 5 a m, 1 p m, and again at 9 o'clock 
in the evening. 

I have been asked if there are man) 
tered Holstein cows that will give, when fresh, 
over 60 pounds milk per day. I answer 

In Star farm herd, at present, 
50 cows that will turn this trick. 
One of them gave 94 pounds milk in one day last 
season. There are a good many cows in my 
herd that will give 75 to 80 pounds per day. In 
all these cases where an excessive flow of milk 
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fresh bedding daily, such as 
sawdust, shavings or straw, 


whichever you can get 
cheapest ‘and with least 
trouble. In addition to 


furnishing this, be careful 
to have this bedding stirred 
up thoroughly both morning 
and night. This adds great- 
ly to the comfort of the 
cow. When you do this you 
add to her producing pow- 
ers. The stable should be 
cleaned daily and all sedi- 
ment carefully removed. 
The somewhat common 
practice of having a deep 
trench behind the cows and 
allowing the secretions to 
accumulate for a week be- 
fore removal is to be condemned. The impuri- 
ties of the system are expelled by the animal, 
and however treated, more or less poisonous 
gases will escape into the atmosphere to be 
inhaled by the stock. The oftener the stables 
are thoroughly cleaned, the better it will be for 
the animals. 





LAND PLASTER SHOULD BE USED LIBERALLY. 

Sprinkle it over the drop when filled and 
again after it is cleaned. The mixing of the 
plaster with the compost induces a change 
wherein the nitrogen or ammonia becomes fixed. 
Without this, the ammonia will, to a large ex- 
tent, escape and float off into the surrounding 
atmosphere. If you have ever had the misfor- 
tune to go through an ill-lighted, badly-venti- 
lated stable, you encountered a foul smelling 
deadly atmosphere, which could not have failed 
to make an impression upon your mind. You 
naturally made a rush for fresh air, at least, 
I always do, and invariably leave the doors 
open behind me, hoping that the poor cows 
may get one whiff of good air. The wonder is 
that cows can live under such conditions. 


Independent of the health of the animals, ,. 


permitting the ammonia to escape is a waste 
which no farmer can afford. Bear in mind that 
this ammonia is the most expensive fertilizer 
that you have to buy. In the form of nitrate 
of soda, it often costs us $35 per ton, while 


much attention among dairymen. 





HOME OF A FAMOUS HERD OF HOLSTEINS IN CENTRAL NEW YORK 


haps kept the cattle waiting with distended ud- 
ders until 9 o’clock at night. Cows cannot do 
their best handled in this way. It don’t make 
so much difference what hours you fix upon for 
milking, only when you do fix a time, keep it. 
No matter what excuse comes up, keep your 
milking hours, for it is all important. 

At Star farm we have a great many persist- 
ent milkers, cows that will under normal condi- 
tions give a. steady, strong flow of milk right 
through down to the day when they freshen 
again. We do not like to have them do this, for 
the cow will do better the next season if she 
has a fair rest. I prefer that they should go 
dry from six to ten weeks. One of the methods 
I use to dry off one of these persistent milkers, 
is to milk them at irregular hours. If you/want 
to dry off your cows, mix up the milkings on 
them, but if you want your fresh cows to keep 
up on their mess and give a steady, even, strong 
flow, you will not minimize the importance of 
this last suggestion. 


THE HELP PROBLEM AND MILKING. 

Generally, farmers are compelled to depend 
to a greater or less extent upon hired help to 
do their miking. In all such cases the farmer 
should be careful to see that his hired men are 
good milkers. There are plenty of shiftless 
fellows, who, when left to themselves, will ruin 
the best cow by bad milking. A poor milker is 


The large and comfortable farm buildings shown above constitute a part of the equipment on Star farm in 
Cortland county, N Y, owned by Horace L. Bronson, whose series of articles, in these columns, are attracting so 
Persons subscribing now will be sent, free of charge, all the back numbers 
containing these articles. Progressive farmers will greatly appreciate this dairy experience. 


is maintained, it is better to milk three times 
per day, otherwise the udder is very liable to 
become congested. In such cases there is more 
or less danger of the cow losing a quarter, or, 
perhaps, the entire bag. It isn’t safe to take 
such chances with a valuable cow. 

The cows shown in the illustration, repro- 
duced herewith, are called “The big four,” but 
this is a misnomer; it should be rather, “A big 
four” from Star farm. I have quite a number 
of cows that outrank these as milkers and but- 
ter producers, but the four, here shown, hap- 
pened to freshen relatively at the same time. 
For that reason only, they were grouped for 
this picture. 

Reading from left to right, as you look at the 
picture, the cow held by Horace Bronson, Jr, is 
Dutchess of Cornwall Beauty, No 55,702. The 
Dutchess is a show cow of the first order. The 
rear view, was taken with the idea of showing 
the immense udder development of these cows. 
Enougo of the general cow formation and 
markings of Dutchess appear, to satisfy one that 
she is a most beautiful animal. She is a very 
good cow, not as heavy ° milker as some, but 
is yet reliable for 50 to 69 pounds milk per day, 
generally testipg well up toward 4%. 

The next Pauline 3d, No 
51,022. She is also a handsome cow, as well as 
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Gould You Use it? 


35° 


_ If You Had a Little 
Engine 


That would respond to every call, 
That would give you plenty of power, 
~—Thatis simple and absolutely safe, 
—That anybody could operate easily, 
—That used gas, gasoline or alcohol, 
That was economical in the use of fuel, 
se mat was adapted to almost every farm 
uty. 
Could you use such an engine to advan- 
tagé-in your shop work and about your 
reds of farmers are answering “yes” 
this question, 
¢ 


I. H. CG. 
Gasoline Engines. 


ing 
they are getting something dependable. 
They find their engines make profit for them 
—help them tu do things the easy way. 
How aboutyou? 

Count over your jobs of grinding, pump- 
ing, sawing, hoisting, churning, feed cut- 
ting, separating cream, etc. Then callon the 
International local agent orwrite for catalog. 


The best farmers’ book 
F arm Science ever published, treatin 
all farm subjects in the most scientific an 
practical way. i ee cent 
stamps, Send for it today. 
INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER 


GOMPANY OF AMERICA 
Incorporated. ) 
CHICAGO, U. S. A. 








shingles, or work lumber in form, yeu shouid 
know all about our ingrovea at? 


AMERICAN MILLS 


All sizes Saw Mills, Planers, Edcers, Trimmers, lath 
Milis, Shincle Mi'ls ~ Complete line wood 
working machinery. Catalogue 


American Saw Mill Mch’y. Go. 


120 Hope S a. J 
08 Engineering «, Now York City. 











HAY PRESSES 
The HENDRICKS 

: oo hy 1 

3 + vgs catalog 


». B. HENDRICKS & CO., 
Tenbroeck Avenue, - - Kingston, N. ¥, 





OUR SPECIAL 


Co-operative Fruit Marketing. 
{From Page 348.] 

in making sales in neighborhoods not 

exactly convenient to market might 

be secured from the formation of 

local selling associatiouis. 

Bearing on this subject of selling 
fruit, though foreign to the co-oper- 
ative -method, James Handly; secre- 
tary of the Mississippi valley apple 
growers’ association says: “Where 
the apple grower does not care to as- 
sume the labor of sorting his fruit, 
it seems to me better for him to sell 
his orchard in a lump to the buyer, 
the latter to do his own sorting. On 
the other hand, if the grower under- 
stands all conditions, and is willing to 
meet all requirements, the buyer, nine 
times out of ten, would be willing to 
pay the extra price for the fruit if 
the grower would do the sorting and 
packing.” This suggestion of Mr 
Hanély, of course, applies more par- 
ticularly to sections where there are 
large commercial orchards, 


WHY SOME ENTERPRISES FAIL. 


Many co-operative enterprises, at 
one time prosperous and full of prom- 
ise, have fallen by the wayside 
through bad management. This in- 
cludes lack of a strong man at the 
head of the business in distributing 
and selling products, a lack of a 
thorough understanding of market 
conditions in the big trade centers, 
and sometimes a lack of firmness in 
maintaining a high standard of excel- 
lence in quality of fruit and in pack- 
ing. Long credits proved, among oth- 
er things, the death of one very suc- 
cessful co-operative fruit shipping as- 
sociation located in New Jersey. 

Summing up the situation the prob- 
lem before every frult grower as each 
season rolls around is to sell his ap- 
ples in the most advantageous manner, 
eljher single handed, or co-op- 
eratively. 

Some of the thoughts outlined in 
this paper mcy be summarized in a 
few concluding paragraphs: 


A FEW CONCLUSIONS. 


For the large commercial orchard- 
ist, equipped with adequate storage fa- 
cilities at home so that he can hold 
the fruit, it may not be unwise to 
reserve a part of his crop for a time 
if bids are ridiculously low in Octo- 
ber. This especially applies to cer- 
tain varieties of winter apples which 
may not be in favor early in the fall, 
or may be at Christmas, or in 
February or later. 

If a number of growers in one town 

would werk together this way, they 
might combine in shipping, and thus 
give co-operative marketing a practi- 
cal test. Stucy thoroughly the co-op- 
erative movement as it has been de- 
veloped and reasonably perfected in 
other sections. See what can be done 
or what application can be made in 
your own locality. 
. Right here comes in the necessity 
to know the market conditions; not 
only at your own town and shipping 
station, but in the big distributing 
centers at home and abroad, something 
of the export trade; etc. One essen- 
tial along this line is to know the 
market to which you ship, when and 
how to ship. Chicago will take with 
avidity certain apples which New 
York never wants, 

Put special emphasis on the grad- 
ing, packing and branding of your 
fruit. Appearance often sells _ it. 
Mark a No 1 apple, No 1, with your 
name and make it stand for some- 
thing. If you must barrel inferior 
fruit, have the courage to pack No 2s 
as No 2 and so brand them. Remem- 
ber in this connection that it costs 
just as much to pack and ship seconds 
as firsts. You will not make a for- 
tune the first year, nor perhaps the 
second. But persistence in some such 
course will eventually count for much, 
to your permanent profit, whether 
you sell independently or co-opera- 
tively. 


CROP REPORTS 
LIBERAL CEREAL HARVESTS. 


Crop of Wheat the Largest Ever Grown— 
Three-Quarters of a Billion Bushels— 
Winter Wheat Returns Relatively Better 
than Spring—Magnificent Corn Crop 
Absolutely Secure—Good Outturn of 
Rye and Barley—Details of the Year's 
Crop Promise and Fulfillment. 


. HE total crop of wheat 
- grown in the U § in 
, 1906 is the largest in 
the history of the coun- 
try, "and approximates 
776,000,000 bushels, 
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c aon <Agriculturist’s 
close estimate for last 
year of 729,000,000 
bushels and in 1903 
of 769,000,000 bushels. 
The shewing mace ty winter wheat 
this season is relatively better than 
that in spring wheat territory. The 
winter wheat crop this year presents 
a record-breaking total, with an aver- 
age of 16.2 bushels pef acre and a 
total production of 499,584,000 bushels, 
LESS BRILLIANCY IN SPRING WHEAT. 
In the case of spring wheat the sit- 
uation is not so satisfactory. The sea- 
son opened early and a considerable 
amount ef grain was seeded rather 
earlier thxn usual. Following this 
earliest seeding, however, there was 
a period of very unfavorable weather 
conditions over important districts in 
the northwest, especially in the low 
lying lands of the central valleys, 
which rendered it difficult to finish 
the seeding which had begun early, 
and in very important cases, made it 
impossible to get the ground seeded 
at all for the crop. Weather condi- 
tions during the early part of the 
season of growth were generally quite 
favorable, but a large part of the 
northwest was visited ty an outbreak 
of red rust more severe than usual. 
The following statement presents the 
estimated acreage, yield and crop of 
wheat by states: 
ACREAGE AND YIELD OF WHEAT BY STATES. 
Acres Per acre Bushels 
19.0 9,462,000 
17.0 28 563,00) 
11.0 13,915,009 
11.0 2,750,00) 
12.5 11,263,000 
13.0 5,290,009 
13.5 12,177,099 
19.1 35,195.00) 
12.6 
19.0 
19.4 
18.0 
14.0 
21.0 
15.2 


44 732,099 
24,869,009 
6,723,090 
7.319,090 
21,759,099 
46,290,009 


499,584,000 
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10,860,009 
276,779,000 
776,363,090 
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Ager’te 49,914,000 
1905 ...50,334,000 14.3 72,128,000 
In thus presenting this week our 
anual estimate of the wheat crop, 
American Agriculturist reiterates that 
this ts the only definite estimate pre- 
sented, although, as our readers know, 
during the growing season we con- 
stantly report the prospect of the crop, 
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compared with Ameri-: 


and toward the close of the season 
frequently indicate crop possibilities 
on the basis of the conditional reports 
which have been presented. , 

This month we herewith present the 
definite estimate, which is based upon 
actual results of threshing as collect- 
ed by our county correspondents in 
practically every wheat growing coun- 
ty in the important states. The fact 
that our wheat estimate this year is 
in very close agreement with what has 
been indicated since August 1, does 
not mean that there has been any 
manipulation of data in order to bring 
about such an agreement. But it may 
be taken as evidence of the substantia! 
accuracy of the crop reporting work 
done ty our correspondents through- 
out the whele period of growth 

The aggregate crop of all wheat for 
1906 is estimated by American Agri- 
culturist at 776,363,000 bushels, against 
720,000,000 bushels last year. The aver- 
age rate of yield is 15.6 bushels. 
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Moderate Oats Crop Finally Secured. 





The final estimate of the oats crop 
of 1006, as presented by American Ag- 
ricul:urist’s county correspondents, and 
based upon actual threshing results, 
shows a toal crop considerably small- 
er than last year, but rather larger 
than the figures of condition during 
the season have indicated. The av- 
erage rate of yield as reported by our 
correspondents is 39.7 bushels, mak- 
ing a total crop, from an area of 30,- 
261,900, acres, of 930,827,000 bushels. 

The season for this crop was un- 
favorable in almost all its details. 
At the time of seeding in the spring, 
a mild form of drouth was experienced 
over the oats territory coincident with 
the winter wheat belt. 

Later in the season the weather con- 
ditions were more favorable, and, in 
fact, were almost normal. But‘so se- 
rious was the permanent injury done 
ty this lack of rainfall at the time 
of seeding that the plant never re- 
covered. 

OATS BETTER THAN EARLIER REPORTED. 


The present report upon yield per 
acre, however, shows that this year 
a condition of pessimistic feeling over 
the crop prospect resulted in condi- 
tional figures during the growing 
months that were lower than the facts 
warranted. In other words, the rate 
of yield, as now reported by the final 
arbiter of the crop, the threshing ma- 
chine, is larger than the condition fig- 
ures some weeks ago indicated. The 
quality of the oats crop, however, is 
somewhat inferior, a good deal of the 
grain being light in weight, and some 
being discolored by too much rainfall 
between harvest and threshing. 

The following statement presents 
American Agriculturist’s annual es- 
timate of the oats crop in detail by 
states: 


ACREAGE AND PRODUCTION OF OATS. 


Acres Per acre Bushels 
81.5 41,801,000 
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1905 30,185,000 
1904 29,494,000 
1903 29,551,000 
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Corn Crop Safely Reaches Maturity. 


OCTOBER RETURNS SHOW A GENERAL CON- 
DITION MUCH ABOVE A TEN-YEAR AV- 
ERAGE—AUTUMN WEATHER HAS PROVED 
HIGHLY SATISFACTORY, AND QUALITY 

LTIMATE 

1906 YIELD SUGGESTS BIGGEST OUTTUBN 

IN THE HISTORY OF THE CROP. 





Earlier reports indicating a splen- 
did corn crop are fully verified by ad- 
vices from American Agriculturist’s 


county correspondents under date of 
October 1. One of the best yields on 
record is assured, and the month of 
October, now drawing to a close, 


finds the situation in the corn belt one 
of general satisfaction. 

The weather conditions throughout 
September were almost as favorable 
to the development and final maturity 
of the corn crop as were the growing 
conditions during August. The result 
is that the corn crop has ripened well 
and will be secured under unusually 
favorable conditions. This insures a 
crop decidedly above the average for 
a series of years, and not only larger 
than the record-breaking crop of last 


year but of a quality fully equal, if 
not superior. Killing frost was not 
experienced in any of the important 


zorn districts until after October 1, 
so that even the late straggling fringe 
of the crop which very frequently 
is injured matured this year in per- 
fect condition. 


CONDITION ABOUT 10% ABOVE AN AVERAGE. 


The report this month is upon the 
basis of condition of the crop on Octo- 
ber 1, which this year practically 
means the condition of the crop at the 
time of maturity. The average con- 
dition, as consolidated from local re- 
turns, is 89.9, against a condition on 
September 1 of 90.3. This slight de- 
cline in condition is of no significance 
whatever. The average condition of 
the corn crop at this date for a se- 
ries of ten years would be somewhere 
in the neighborhood of 80, showing 
that the crop this year stands more 
than 10% above the average return. 

The early part of the season was 
net favorable. Spring was cold and 
backward, delaying planting and 
germination and checking early 
growth. In addition, there was some 
lack of moisture during the early pe- 
riod over considerable portions of the 
corn belt. After the middle of July, 
however, there was a change, and the 
crop experienced a long period of high 
temperatures coincident with an ample 
supply of moisture for current needs. 
Taking the season as a whole, there 
are important districts in which the 
aggregate rainfall was hardly up to 
the average for a series of years, but 
that which was received was so dis- 
tributed as to bring a sufficient supply 
of moisture just at the time needed. 


The result is that the crop gained in 
vigor and promise as the season ad- 
vanced, a situation which is almost 
always followed, not only in the case 
of this crop, but all crops reported up- 
on by conditional averages, by final 


larger than would be 
study of 


rate of yield 
indicated through a mere 
the actual figures presented. 


FINAL ESTIMATES NEXT MONTH. 

American dAgriculturist does not 
make an estimate of any crop until it 
has been harvested and there is ample 
opportunity to secure data relative to 
the actual rate of yield. This estimate 
in the case of corn will not be made un- 
til after November 1, when there shall 
have been sufficient husking to give 
the line upon the actua! rate of yield. 

Crop reporting experience, however, 
demonstrates that the final report of 
condition at the time of harvest may 
be taken as a very accurate index of | 
the rate of yield which follows. Upon 
this basis, it is safe to say that the 
corn crop this year will exceed 2,750,- 
000,000 bushels, suggeStims a crop 
some 50,000,000 bushels larger than 
that of !ast year, and, of course, by 
far the largest corn crop ever raised 
in any country in a single vear. 


GRAIN HARVEST RETURNS 


A Normal Rye Production. 


Of all the grain crops produced rye 
shows the least fluctuation in quantity 
grown from year to year. This year 
the acreage sown was a trifle smaller 
than that harvested last year, accord- 
ing to returns from Ameriean Agri- 
culturist correspondents, 

The rye crop is less widely distrib- 
uted than any other of the grains, 
nearly 70% of it being produced each 
season in the six, states of New York, 
Pennsylvania, Wisconsin, Minnesota, 
Michigan and Nebraska. 





ACREAGE AND PRODUCTION OF RYE, 1906._ 





Acres Per acre Busheis 
N Y.... 145,000 16.2 2,349,000 
PA seenue 348,000 17.1 5,951,000 
TK 20% 4,000 10.0 40,000 
Ark .. 3,000 115 35,000 
Tenn .. 13,000 12.7 165,000 
W Va... 14,000 12.0 168,000 
Ry :.cowee 13,000 i3,0 69,000 
@ cesses 15,000 17.5 263,000 
Mich .... 147,000 14.0 2,058,009 
Wa@ 2cces 33,000 15.2 502,000 
TH. svcace 67,000 18.0 1 ,000 
Wis ..... 3826000 17.5 5,705,000 
Minn - 113,000 165 £865,000 
De Getaes 64,000 18.5 1,152,000 
Dee auces 17,000 15.0 255,000 
Kan ‘ 67,000 16.0 1,072,000 
Neb ..... 486,000 17.3 .353,000 
OP “os.0% 29,000 21.0 000 
BD sssce 82,000 19.5 624,000 
OME asedes 82,000 15.3 255,000 
Ore -sccce 11,000 15.0 165,000 
Wash ... 8,000 17.5 53,000 
Okla~.... 4,000 140 56,000 
Other ... 181,000 15.0 2,715,000 
Total . 1,867,000 16.5 30,785,000 
1905 ... 1,969,000 16.2 31,966,000 
1904 ... 1,991,000 15.1 30,286,000 
1903 ... 2,133,000 15.4 31,882,000 





A Good Barley Crop Secured. 





The acreage devoted to barley this 
year is not quite as large as that of last 
year, but the season in the states of 
principal production was very favor- 
able, the rate of yield is larger than 
last year and the total crop is slightly 
larger than the largest heretofore 
grown. Until the last decade this was 
the only grain crop which the United 


States did not produce in sufficient 
quantity to supply its own demand. 
Now, however, as for a number 


of years past, the production is fully 
equal to domestic consumption and a 
limited quantity is disposed of each 
year through exportation. 

The following table shows in detail 
the estimated acreage and production 
of barley by states: 


BARLEY crop oF 1906 BY STATES, 


Acres Per acre’ Bushels 
N Y .... 105,000 25:5 2,678,000 
Pe -aecce 9, 24.8 223,000 
5,000 25.0 125,000 
APEC .cce 1,000 21.0 21,000 
Tenn ... 2,000 22.5 45,000 
W Va... 1,000 23.0 23,000 
re 1,000 23.5 24,000 
ss aaa 27,000 27.0 729,000 
Mich 45,000 26.0 1,170,000 
eae 9,000 24.5 221, 
a taccse) De: ae 557,000 
Wis ..... 486,000 30.8 14,969,000 
Minn ....1,098,000 28.9 31,732,000 
Ta ..-es- 542,000 20.5 15,989,000 
BEG cccde 2,000 23.0 46, 
Kan ...-. 158,000 22.0 3,476,009 
Neb .... 94,000 28.1 2,641,000 
ND .... 642,000 30.0 19,260,000 
SD..... 342,000 27.8 9,508,009 
Cal .....1,285,000 26.0 33,410,000 
Ore ..... 67,000 31.0 2) 2,077,000 
Wash ... 149,000 37.0 5.513.000 
Okla .... 15,000 28.0 420,009 
Other ... 131,000 26.0 3,406,000 
Total .5,235,000 283 148,263,000 
°1905 ..5,412,007 26.5 143,916,000 
1904 ..5,4384.000 26.6 144,451,000 
1903 . .4,942,000 26.3 139,145,000 








FP you think it is, don’t do a thing about 
etting a scale until you have heard 
om me. 

You positively can’t afford to buy a scale 
woe you have seen my big illustrated cata- 
Beate showing, the brandnew models A and B 

Pitless with Protected Bearings. 

Read for instant use when you want them. 

No ice or snow to cut away from the bear- 
ings in winter—no dirt or dust to clean out in 
milder weather. Nothing to interfere at any 
time with the absolutely accurate and sensi- 
See weiching feature of the “Knodig™ Pro- 


Fully covered by patents. Sold only direct 
from factory at lowest factory prices. 

Costs half the price of a pit scale and has 
no expensive pit with rotting timbers, rust- 
ing parts and big ig repair bills. 

Can be moved anywhere on your land, 
wherever the work happens to be. 

Absolutely accurate, because tested ac- 
omnes to U. S. Standard of weights. 

| saves you all middlemen's profits. 
Desi rect with me. No Agents, Salesmen, ‘ 


The Knodig Pitless 
Seale with the Pro- | 
fected Bearings is 
used hy the U. S. 
Government which 
Proves its Quality. 








Is $30. to $50. 


H. C. GUMBEL, Gen’. Mgr. 


Uys 


51 














Worth Saving? 


Jobbers or Dealers between you and factory. 
Why should you pay from $30 to $50 more 
for the empty privilege of buying through an 


agent or dealer? 

Does it make the scale any better? 
it add one single penny to its value? 

Then why not save the middleman's profits 
and keep them in your own pocket? 

I am willing to PROVE that the Knodig 
Pitless is the scale you want. 

I will send a sect to you, or t any respons 
ible Farmer, Stockman, Elevator Man, or 
Grain Dealer, on a month's free trial, 

You have nothing to pay uptil you are satis- 
fied,—no deposit, —no notes to sign,—nothing 
to do but give the Knodig a fair, honest trial 
at MY risk. 

If it doesn't please you, send it back, and I 
will pay freight BOTH ways. That's fair. 

Write to me personally for the new Knodig 
Pitless Scale Catalogue. 

It contains over 40 fine half tone pictures 
that willinterest you, and is chock full of 
practical scale wisdom from cover to cover. 

Free. Write for it to-day, sure, to 


National Pitless Scale Company, 
§ 2028 Wyandotte St., Kansas Ciy, Me. 


Cut Out and Mail To-day, 


I B.C. GUMBEL, Gen’ 1 Manager. 
National Pitless Scale Co., 
i 2023 Wyandotte Si., Kansas City. 


Please send me your big FREE Kn 
Scale Book by first mail, 


Does 








ot < ath 





LET ME SEND YOU A “‘KNODIG” 
PITLESS SCALE 


30 Days Free Trial 


J 


! Name .....s+s. SORES EEE EE EERE HOR OHH E EEE HEE 
| 
~ L Address teens noe phe Le. pled + e008 sseoeses J 








service, 



















all at your disposal if you use our engine. 


Some look only at first cost. 


the help they get from them. 

classes, but we sell most to the latter. 

HELP. Zs gasoline engine made will run right without intelligent hand- 

Conditions may arise where you'll need advice or assist- 

ance, Noother concern takes the care of its patrons that we do, 
Write tor our Farm Power book. 


The Fairbanks Co., New York. A2=y, Baltimore, Bas 


A Power to Fit. 


Buy a power to fit your needs, don't try to fit your needs 
to @ power some one wants you to buy. You 
you want to accomplish, we know what our powers wiil 
do. Let us get together and work the problem out right. 


First Cost Not Everything 


now what 


Others look more at duty 
requirements, responsibility of the makers and 
We get letters from both 


Organization, facilities, men— 


or, Me., Boston, Buffalo, Hartford, 
Pittsburg. Syracuse, London, Eng. 

















im ene. Net much more expensive than ober machines, 





HEEBNER’S FFE°., my ect lec en CUT LERS 
bee ‘They wut and crush at one operation. Butritious lower stock, ma 
much relished food. No waste. By —+~ 1 
than one ton of hay on the same ground. Fodder is equal te hay in 
clear gain. Shredding attachment for $5.0). You then have cutter, crusher 


aud 
but far more valuable. Send for free book.et. 
HEEBNER & SONS, 15 Broad &t., Lansdale, Pa. — 


der 
value The on corn itself is 
combined 











& SMALL FRUITS 
Highest grade. 
Guaranteed to live. 
True to — 


ustrated catalogue 
HIGHLAND. NU URSERIES, RocuEsTER, *. ¥. 








our living room table make your 





WHEN YOU WRITE TO 
AN ADVERTISER 


Always becin yo ,4 letter with the words: “I saw 

your adv yy e old, reliable A. A.”’ You 

will find it “will ‘. you & prompt reply and very 
us treatment. 


4 ~ ngs. both pleasant and —— 
We publish not only technical books oa 
every subject ye) | to the farm, the 
breeding and care of live stock, etc., but 
standard works of fiction, history, travel 
and poctry. Let us send you acatalog. 








A Few Good Books 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
° 439 Lafayette Street, neingderd, 
Marquette Bidg., Chicago. Spr id, Mase. 














Don't Neglect @ 
Fail Spraying 


‘SCALECI 


bE” 


— 


Fall Spray- 
ing-is Best 


Wit PosmmyeLY SAN JOSE, COTTONY MAPLE SCALE, PEAR PSYLLA, Etc. 


Without injury to the Trees. Samples, Prices and Endorsement of Experiment Stations on Application. 


B. G@ PRATT CO., Dept. B, 11 Broadway, NEW YORK CITY. 





FROM THE PRODUCER’S STANDPOINT | 
NAMING THE PRICE OF FARM CROPS 


Producers Waking Up te Their Opportunities—Reasonable Prices Asked Which 
Wilt: Insure Living Profits—Further Response to Invitation to Name Just 
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Rex Fiintkote es = 


not something that 


try at a risk. 
that has 


It is m 
been in business 


It has been tested for its wate . 
fire-resisting qualities, for its durability and for 


its econoniy. 


We are in constant receipt of 


letters like the following: 
as = Rex Flintkote Roofing that we pet on our sheds in 


3903 is in good condition to-day, after a new 


and 
ad a paint this summer we think t! "will be as good 2 
pew. e have one roof of another brand that has always 
| Feaked and given os trouble, and we are going to replace it 
im) * with Rex Flintkote. 


Yours truly, Haynes Brothers, Cadillac, Mich.”’ 
Beware of imitations. 


The “‘Look for the Boy’”’ 


trade mark is the sure guide. If you do not know 
of a dealer who-has the genuine, write us for 
the name of one near you who does. 


Sample of the 
sent free. 
Rex F 


FARM BUILDINGS. 
NP. LAWRENCE, NEBRASKA 
COVERED WITH REX FLINTKOTE 
RQOFING 





and booklet of roofing 
We make a red paint for an artistic 
lin tkote Ww count, 


J. A. & W. BIRD & CO. 


56 India St., Boston, Masa. 4 r 
. Agents B y 











z Hydraulic 
Cider Press 


Great eA and ca. 
pacity; all sizes; also 
q engines, 
steam engines, 
saw mills, thresh- 

ers. Catalog free, 


Menerch Mschinery Co., Room 156. 39 Cortlandt St.. New . ork 





for Ensilage 

ong He Fodder. Strongest, 

Fastest, Best. Also latest de- 

velopment in Biowers. Siles, 

Horse and Dog Powers, Manure 
Spreaders. 























no trouble, 
no repairs 
Stends age 
om main 


Arrow Brand Asphalt Ready Roofing 
the cheapest soos roofing. Ovtleats ghingles. Sten Js 
h or pore’ s surfaced. The priee is all 

to Dept. I for Cat . A, prices and free sam, bc.. 
Reofing Co., 90 Pine Street, New York. | 


ACENTS °a- 
WANTED =e 


dvoos ol kinds of light and heary 














cost mamy times oye 

feet Hand Sewing Machine 

( eomined. Notice the 
whieh tng a even stitching 
show it 
end. $3 to try day. 
Py 3 ss and writes. irk mae 

(The Great Agents be nee Houses 


UNIMPROVED 


FARM LANDS = 


IN OSCFOLA COUNTY, MICHIGAN, 

This group of lands were covered at one time with 
hardwood timber, seme Reugect. but. no pine. 
SOIL is heavy and rich, — < Fetes y loam, weil 
watere!. OROP . kieal 
fur potatoes, all fruits do well. 

These lands are guaranteed to be as fine as any in 
the state but are still wild and covered with some 
timer and must be cleare: 

MARKETS aro plentiful and close and on good 
railroads. Good schools, churehes, roads and 
telephon® tines already halt. 


"To 


Ls made $0 first 
to him. Wri ewe 4 
636 Predericktown,| 





TERMS: Lands sold for eash or one-quarter own a | 


balance in five annual payments, Interest 6%—Price 
$i2 to $15 per acre. Write for booklet. 


H. W. MARSH, Maniatee, Michigan. 











werwh A , machine that does the 
rig. +at (leans its strainer 
quteumeienl. yg with ® brus! he mira liquid 


mechanivaliy so that fo..ar> is never 
‘burned, bus Sets ite aue proportion, 


EMPIRE KING, and 
ORCHARD MONARCH 


do these things. They throw finest spray. 
are eas.est to work and t..ey never cl 
pot w mere about them. W ri 

for instruction book on spraying, formulas, 
etc. Mailed tree, 


FICLD FORCE PUMP 00,, Nol@ 1th S6.,Eimira, N.Y, 








ARE FAMOUS 

wherever planted; are planted 
everywhere trees are grown, Free 
Cataldg of superb fruits— Black Ben, 
King David, Delicious, etc.~Stark Beo’s, Louisiana, Ha, 





“MEERLESS” 
Pilless Scale 


Buy 
This 





can Pay the Freight. 


You would pay from $75 to $100 !for this scale if 
it had a steel frame. 
The Peerless has a wooden frame and comes 
direct from the factory. That’s why we can sell 
$600 


2 vous at $46,50 while others ask from 
$1 
Why pay a fancy price when you can get this ab- 
solutely dependable U. S. Standard Scale and 
keep 4 or % of that money in your pocket? No 
"s profits stuck on to the Peerless, 


30 DAYS FREE TRIAL 
No Moncy in Advance. 


No deposit, no notes to sign, nothing to pay un- 
epee are satisfied—and you are the judge of 
t. 


Let us send you a set. Test them for a month 
and make up your mind whether they are worth 
$40.50. Keep them if you think they are, 

Send for the free “’Peerless" Pitless Scale cata- 

fully describing every part. 
ou eS make a big mistake ante a oo priced 
before investigating the * 








See TT 
Write tor iste k 0. 8B SENHA Hastings, Mich. 


PEERLESS SCALE GCO., 
Dept, A, Wyandotte St. and M:!wawkee Ave, 
Kansas City, Mo. 
| PEERLESS SCALE CO., 


| Bagt. A, Wyandotte St. and Milwaukee Ae. 
| I KANSAS CITY, MO. 


| Please send me at once your free scale 
! catalog and money saving plan. 


| j Name.... 
! 


bu 
bu 


Further interesting testimony reaches 
American Agriculturist relative to 
the prices producers should receive 
for this year’s crops. To a man they 
keenly appreciate the need of more 
concerted action among farmers in 
this matter of planning for reasonable 
prices. Letters have reached us from 
all directions expressing particular 
interest In and approval of the efforts 
made by this journal to encourage co- 
operation along this line. 

Producers fully realize that no rev- 
| olution ean be worked in a minute; 
yet (i.ey feel that a positive and wide- 
| spread demand for a certain level of 
prices in a great commodity, such as 
wheat, or, corn, or eotton, must make 
a profound impression upon buyers. 


PRICES FARMERS ACTUALLY WANT. 


A careful analysis of all the testi- 
| mony reaching American Agriculturist 
; enables us to group, in accompanying 
| table, the prices for leading commod- 
; ities which will be reasonably satis- 

factory to farmers. In the first col- 
umn is the general range which farm- 





| ers in the central and western states 


regard as fair to buvers, and also fair 
to producers, affording farmers a liv- 
ing profit on the capital and labor 
employed. The second column relates 
to the northern middle states and to 
New England, and the third to the 
south, where some of these staples 
are grown, In al! instances the fig- 
ures relate to prices delivered at ship- 
ping stations, and are, therefore, prac- 
tically net to the producer. 
Encouraging examples, however, are 
noted here and there where produc- 





|} eomplish much good. 
i night the representatives of several 
} thousand milk producers shipping to 
| Boston, 
} trade ‘ 
| just demands for higher prices (con- 
i sidering the increased cost of feed, 
te | labor, ete), 


| erops. 
; county, 


ers make their influence felt and ac- 
Within a fort- 


have forced the wholesale 
in that city to recognize the 


and the winter rate is 1 
cent a gallon higher, an apuroeinate 
betterment, 

Co-operative effort on the part of 
producers is also more or less familiar 
to our readers in the central and west- 
ern states, relating particularly to 
handling fruits and some _ special 
AS one correspondent in Perry 
Mo, well says, farmers have 
altogether too little to say about the 
prices they- are to receive for the 
procucts of the year. A bright farm- 
er in central New York’ writes us 
along the same line. 


“In your announcement of Septem- 
ber 29 and again October 6,” he 
writes, “urging producers to name 
the prices they feel they should se- 
curé, you say the same things I have 
been saying since I first became really 
interested in farming. Furthermore, 
I have no doubt many others have 
been thinkirg more or tess clearly 
along this line. I wish your editorial 
could be made compulsory reading fn 
all district and union schools, in every 
township and village outside the large 
cities.” 





Some recent expressions of opinion 


Asking Prices—Some Individual Letters from Producers of Faim Crops. 
Asking Prices for Farm Products Delivered at Shipping Stations. 


7-West—central—- ee and east-——, ‘auton. 


p bu 80c@$1 UO. p bu 
50@55c p bu 40 @ivec 
35@40c p bu 40 @45c 

60e p bu 60 @65c 
$1. 25@1. 50 pbu $1 @ 
Pp lb 


— 114% @l2c 
p bu 


45 p bu 40 @60c 
$ 2.25@ “3.50 p bbl $1.75@ 3.50 p bb! 
50: Pp bu 45 @50c pbu 
$12.00915.00 p ton $10@12  pton 
$14.00@18.00 p ton $10@14 p ton 
5% @ Ge p lb 5 @ 6c p lb 
4%@ Gc. p Ib 4@ 5c plb 
5144@ 6%c p Ib 4 @ 5% 


o%cp ib 


p bu 
Pbu 
p bu 
1.25 p bu 


as to reasonable farm prices 
printed herewith: 

Several cars of potatoes could bx 
loaded at this station at reasonable 
prices, and also several! cars of apples. 
I have 600 bushels potatoes, and want 
45 to 55 cents a bushel; 50 tons cab- 
bage, which should be worth $12 to 
$15 per. ten. I can ship daily 150 
quarts milk, and ought to have 3 cents 
a quart. The principal markets for 
this section are New York and Phil- 
adelphia.—[W. H. Danehy, Perryville, 
a + 

Here are some of the prices we 
should have at present cost of farm 
labor: Wheat $1 per bushel, corn al- 
ways 50 cents, rye 60 cents, oats 35 
cents.—[H. Beelman, Dillsburg, Pa. 

My principal product for market is 
milk, averaging 100 quarts daily. I 
would like to get 3 cents per quart 
for the five summer months, and 4 
cents for the remainder of the year. 
Potatoes should be worth 50 cents per 
bushel on the car at Meshappen, Pa. 
[Ernest Love. 

The chief money crop with me is 
potatoes. Freight rate 15 cents per 
100 pounds, Wallace to New York city. 
I think we should have 1 cent per 
pound for potatoes delivered at ship- 
ping station Cohocton. This ts also 
the view of a number -of other farm- 
ers in this town.—[Charles Wolcott, 
Steuben County, N Y. 

Farmers around here would like 
to get 50 cents per bushel for pota- 
toes. $1 for wheat, 40 cents for oats 
and 8% cents per quart for milk.— 
[A. R., Allenwood, Pa. 

We ¢thirk we should have the fol- 
lowing prices for what we have to 
sell: Potatoes 50 cents per bushel, 
apples 50 cents, oats 50 cents, wheat 
$1, corn 35 cents.—[Harrison Brothers, 
Jackson Center, Pa. 

I have 50 tons of hay which I think 
ought to be worth $12 p ton delivered 
at the cars at Canastota.—[J. M. Reed, 
Steuben County, NY. 

I consider 50 cents a bushel about 
the right price for apples. This 
should be net and after the expense 
of hauling and cost of packages is de- 
ducted.—_[W. H. Powell, Hampshire 
Co, W Va. 

I ship milk and potatoes to New 
York and cabbage to various points, 
depending on condition of market. |! 
have 50 tons of cabbage, 600 bushels 
potatoes and can ship 200 auarts of 
milk daily. I should like ‘to realize 
for my cabbage $15 per ton at ship- 
ping point, for potatoes 50 cents per 
bushel, and for milk 4 cents per quart 
in winter’and 3 cents in summer. On 
my 25-acre farm. I practice a soiling 
system. I milk 12 cows and keep four 
horses, also some hogs and poultry.— 
[George H. Crandall, Howells, N Y. 

Choice baled hay should bring the 
farmer at this shipping point $16 per 
ton; fat cattle 8 cents per pound, dead 
weight.—[G. L. Bolinger, Flinton, Pa. 





BUSINESS NOTICE. 


For the Land’s Sake—use Bowker's 
fertilizers... They enrich the earth. 
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Preparing Crate Fattened Fowls for Market. | 


Chickens should be starved 24 hours 
before killing, to prevent food remain- 
ing in the crop and intestines; such 
would decompose and spoil the flavor 
of the birds, says Prof F. C. Elford 
ef Ontario experiment station. Sev- 
eral hours after the last feed, give 
water, Sticking in the mouth is the 
usual method of killing. The large 
arteries at the sides of the neck, just 
below the ears, are cut by a couple of 
quick motions inside. The blade is 
then forced through the roof of the 
mouth into the brain. This makes 
plucking easier, since it relaxes the 
muscles. The bird must hang head 
down till plucked. As the bird hangs 
on a level with the operator’s chest, 
the wing is grasped between. the 
thumb and first two fingers of the left 
hand, holding the neck between the 
third and little finger. The large 
wing feathers are removed with the 
right hand, and also the stiff feath- 
ers at the shoulder joints. Tail 
feathers come next, with one quick 
twisting motion. The right hand is 
then passed rapidly down the back, 
from rump to neck, removing the 
feathers with thumb and forefinger. 

The bird is then shifted to the right 
hapd and the left hand used in pick- 
ing the soft feathers from the breast. 
If the sticking has been done proper- 
ly, the feathers will all come out eas- 
ily. The bird is again held in the 
left hand while the feathers are quick- 
ly stripped, except the upper three 
inches on the neck, the feathers on 
the outer joints of the wings and a 
narrow ring around the hocks. 

Shaping gives chickens a compact, 
plump appearance, and the returns 
received are greater than from those 
shipped rough and unprepared. The 
shaper is made by nailing two %- 
inch boards together at right angles, 
so as to form a trough of 6 inches, 
inside measurement and of desired 
length. As soon as the chicken is 
plucked, its legs are placed alongside 
its breast; then, with its breast down- 
ward, it is forced down into the angle 
of the shaper, covered with paper 
and a brick put on top to shape it, 
also one against its side to hold it in 
position. It is allowed to remain thus 
for at least six hours. 

After being thoroughly cooled and 
its skin being thoroughly dry, the 
chicken should be packed. On one 
end of the shipping case should be 
stenciled the name and address of 
the shipper, the number of chickens, 
ind the space for net weight. The 
birds should be’ graded in size. Small 
chickens should not be packed in a 
large case. Six sheets of light-weight 
parchment or butter paper are re- 
quired as lining; two sheets 18 by 26 
inches, two 10 by 26 inches, and two 
10 by 18 inches. This should be neat- 
ly tucked around the case, and be- 
fore the cover is nailed down, the up- 
per (18 by 26 inch) sheet placed in 
a 25% solution of formalin, to prevent 
the development of mold. The box is 
weighed and the net weight stenciled 
or plainly marked. Fractions of a 
pound should not be given. The 
chickens are packed with their breasts 
up, but the case opens with the chick- 
ens’ backs up. The heads of the first 
row of six birds are placed straight 
out on the bottom of the box, and 
the backs of the row packed last are 
placed against them. The heads of 
the last may be arranged in the cen- 
ter of the case. 








Beak for Beak well bred poultry 
eat no more than mongrels. Pound 
for pound the meat breeds cost no 
more to raise; but less. Bird for bird 
they cost more; they are worth the 
difference. Egg for egg the laying 
breeds and strains cost no more to 
feed but double, triple or quadruple 
the profits derived from scrubs. Ev- 





erything is in favor of pure breds. 


FITTING “POULTRY FOR MARKET 


The importance of giving your cows the right sort of feed for 
the long winter that is before them is a matter worth much consider- 


ation, 


It is also a time when prices for milk and butter are higher, 


and it is economy to feed them feed that will keep them up to their 
full productive capacity and in the best condition of health. 
Many farmers make the mistake of feeding bran and other low nutritive feeds think- 

ing that they are saving money, because of the lower cost of this class of feed. 
Present milling facilities have rendered bran much more indigestible than it used to 
be under the old way of milling. Prices have also increased on bran, until now it costs 


nearly as much aa SCHUMACHER’S STOCK FEED, while its nutritive value is 


almost worthless. 


Why not get out of the rut and try a feed that will prove it is the 


cheapest for all farm stock, because it goes farther and produces much better returns 


in every respect? ; 


FOR DAIRY COWS it will 
the highest standard of health o 


a more milk, a better grade of milk and maintain 
any feed that you can buy. 


FOR YOUNG STOCK it develops the frame remarkably and furnishes a liberal supply 
| of flesh to fill it out. 
The reason is simply because it is an all grain feed, finely ground, composed of 


corn, oats and barley products and kiln-dried. 
One prominent breeder wrote us recently: ‘‘I believe this feed will develop the most 
pronounced type of dairy heifer of any food that | have ever tried.” 
Why not give Schumacher’s Stock Feed a trial on your farm stock, whether it be 
dairy herd, horses or hogs. Compare the prices you are now paying for indigestible bran 


with the low cost of rich result-producing feed like Schumacher’s. 


dealer to show you a sample the next time you are in town. 
your dealer does not sell it write to us. 


THE AMERICAN CEREAL COMPANY, 





Just ask your local 


it 


Sold by all dealers. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 








THE LEADER 


WATER WORKS 





Hot-Alr, 
Pump- 


Fitted for Steam, Electric, 

Gasoline and Hand Power 
ing Outfits. 

Suitable for Towns, Villages, 

County Farms, and all other 

buildings where water ia requ 
LEADER IRON WORKS 

Decatur iu. 


124 Chamber of Commerce, 
WRITE FOR CATALOG. 


Country Clubs, 
~~ or private 





See OUR GUARANTEE of 
ADVERTISERS on_ Editorial Page. 
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MANN’S “tesz 3 


80 Days Free Trial. No money in advance. 


rotein 


REEN BONE MAKES EGGS 


Lots of ther, because it is rich in 

eggs, more fertile, vigorous 
MODEL 
NE 


and all other ere elements. You get twice the 
icks, earlier broilers, heavier fowls, bigger profits. 

cuts all kinds of bone, with edhering meat 
and gristie, easy, fastandGne. Automatis 
feed, open hopper, never clogs. Cat/lg free, 


F.W. MANN CO., Box 10, Milford, Mase. 


CUTTEF 











ofchickendom. You 


. All about poultry houses and 
how to build them. It’s reallyanencycloprdia 
need 


C.C.SHOEMAKER, Box 021, FREEPORT,ILL. 


“<== POULTRY 


and Almanas for 1906 contains 224 pages, with 
many fine colored plates of fowls true to life. 
It tells all about chickens, their care, diseases 
and remedies. All about Ineubatersand how to 


it, Price only Liets. 





Outter and food it fresh * 
results. This $8.80 Cu 
just what you went for 


















cents for 


time free to those sending 
WRIT 


oftwo other poultry keepers. 


The G. E. Conkey Co., 301 Ottewe Bidg,, Cl 


Poultry Supplies 


@We keep everythi 
in the Poultry Ling 


In- 
ri. 
it’s our business. Call or let us send 


‘ou our Wire, & Poultry & it’s eee 
0 ire ‘0 
— i 26-28 Vesey OC, ad ork, 











A Few Good Books 


On your living room table make r 
evenings both ‘pleasant and rofitble. 
We publish not only technical books on 
every subject relating to the farm, the 
breeding and care of Ree stock, etc., but 





keep your 
jar priee 26 cents but for a limited 


ge and the cames | 
TO-DAY. 
t 4,0 ! 


standard works of fiction, history, trave! 
and poctry. Let us send you a catalog. 


ORANGE JUDD pe CAP ARY 
yette New 
Marquetic Bidg., Chicago” Springfield, Mass. 
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Self-Adjusting 
Steel Latch 


STANCHION.4, tr at 
easily and holds btook eee 


cure greaivet pons sare wattle. ine 
reedom duieae = ; 


a ‘or ts 
© ae be 
oh gia: rosty ior eeil 


si! Le anlineos and 


te 


ay = Tae 
ing. cattle. | Am morn: 
fae ry ean ont 5 
logue Send ‘for our re 
Implement Oo, 
Mich, 











Boz 14, 
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There is no cese £0 old or 
bad that we will not guarantee 


Fleming’s 
Spavia and Ringbone Paste 


Mey the 
t ever 


the lameness a 
—, amd one refunded it 
ides plicattons, gun 
ying an py i = e a "reinedy f eo 
ora 


*'Fleming’: s  Vest-Pocket 
Veterinary Adviser 
Minetyciz pages of yevecinasy information 

attention treatment o 
Bierat A a indexed an 
illustrated. Make "e ‘right’ beginning by 
sending for th ik. 
SunMixe BROS,, 
221 Union Stock Yards, 


Chemists, 
Chicago, 








WARRINER’S nsncine STANCHION 


I. B. Calvin, Vice-Presi 
dent, State Dairy Assoc!a- 
tion, Kewano, Ind., says 
**I think them 
PERFECT.”’ 
Send for BOOKLET 
Ww. 8. CRUMB, 
West Street, 
Forestville, Conn, 


Tuttie’s Eltxte 


am all common horse ail- 
sont tee we cure, and it 
claimed 











Ms, 





GOOD MEN WANTE 


Bnei tic mea bbe rigs can oasily 9 oer 
‘to $10 De day Yotroducing our 
Piand tates to farmers an an iatock 


raisers {6 their own Jocalities. 

ing for right men. Write foe tuil into Seana 

tion today. Address 
American Stock Food Go. 


Fremont, 0. 









can. of dealers, or express 
pepe. Send for pocket. 
eo Newton RemedyVo.,To! 





YOUNG MEN WANTED — To learn 3 
Veterinary Profession. Catalogue sent 

free. Address VETERINARY COL' EGR, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 45 LOUIS STREET. 





No More Blind Horses 37.,..Snctte. optmarnts. 


sore eyes, Barry Co., Iowa City, lowa,have su e cure 





“I Saw Your Adv. in 
the Old, Reliable A. A.” 
If you begin every letter you write to an 
advertiser with the words above, you will 
be sure to get a prompt answer and 
exzeptionally good treatment from our 





advertisers. 


CATTLE 


Cost of Producing Pork. 


D. GUIN COYNER, HIGHLAND COUNTY, 0. 


There are three things to be con- 
sidered in the swine business: The 
hog, the eorncrib and the market. We 
virtually live in the corncrib, or the 
corn garden of the world. When we 
undertake any business enterprise, the 
first question that we ask is, will it 
pay? The average price for corn for 
the last 30 years at Chicago has been 
44 cents per bushel. The average price 
for hogs per 100 in the same period 
at the same place has been $5.63 per 
100. On the basis of 10 pounds pork 
for a bushel corn, we have a margin 
of 12 cents a bushel for feeding hogs 
the corn instead of selling it. This 
means that a man me2y have hog 
cholera once every five years to wipe 
out his entire herd and still, at the 
same time, get the market price for 
his corn and improve his land. 

The average price of corn in the 
United States in ten years, from 1898 
to 1902, was 35.1 cents per bushel, 
December 1. The average price of 
hogs on the same cate for ten years 
was $4.40 per 100. This shows a mar- 
gin of 9 cents a bushel in favor of 
feeding the corn in December instead 
of selling it. I have asked the ques- 
tion, how I can buy corn and buy 
hogs ang make ary money out of the 
proposition. The secret of the whole 


| thing is that the parties from whom 


I buy my hogs do not get the market 
price for their corn when they scll 
their hogs and I get the full market 
price for the corn they feed. 

For example, last fall, October 1, a 
hog that weighed 100 pounds was 
worth $5.75: if the party fed to De- 
cember 1, and put on 6) pounds and 
sold the hog at 4 cents per pound, it 
would bring him in $3.49. The feeder 
in that case would get 65 cents for the 
69 pounds improvement, which would 
take six bushels of corn and would 
leave him 1914 cents per bushel for 
his corn. The question being settled, 
as our old friend David Crockett used 
to say, “Re sure you are right and 
then go ahead.” 


The Feeding Stuffs sold during thé 
past year in the state of New York 
have been analyzed by the experiment 
station at Geneva. Some of the feeds 
have a poorer composition than they 
guarantee, but as a rule, are found 
to be quite as good ag represented, 
and in some cases, better. To what 
extent this will prove true of the mixed 
feeds sold during the coming winter, 
remains to be seen. Where a spe- 
cial brand has an established reputa- 
tion, the manufacturer can usually be 
depended upon to keep up the stan- 
dard of his goods, but this ts not al- 
ways the case with less known brands 
or mixtures put out by less respon- 
sible people. It takes so long for the 
stations to obtain samples of feeds, 
analyze them and announce the results 
that the active season for buying feeds 
is largely over before these results are 
obtainable. 








The American Breeders’ Association 
is planning an important winter meet- 
ing at Columbus, O, Jan 15-18. It will 
be recalled by our reacers that this 
was organized about three years ago 
under the auspices of the association 
of American agricultural colleges and 
experiment stations. Its purpose is 
to find out the laws of breeding in 
animals and in plants, and to learn 
how to apply these principles in in- 
creasing farm wealth. Hon James 
Wilson serves as president and Prof 
W. M. Hays, assistant secretary of ag- 
riculture at Washington, D C, is sec- 
retary. 

Big Meetine of Wool Growers—The 
meeting of the nat’l wool growers’ assn 
has been scheéuled for Jan 16-19, ’07, 
at Salt Lake City, Utah. A large list 
of cash premiums has been arranged, 
and in addition there will probably be 
a number of cups and other trophies 
offered. 


AND SWINE 


Corn, Cattle, Swine and Grass. 


PROF THOMAS SHAW. 


Corn, cattle, swine and grass, make 
a grand combination. It is exhilarat- 
ing to ride through the corn belt and 
to note the luxuriance of the corn 
crops where this svstem of farming 
prevails. The farms are also cleaner. 
The grass and clover roots, together 
with the fertilizer put upon the land, 
explain both.. But the fields would be 
much cleaner than they are, if the 
farmers would use the mower on the 
ragged places in the pasture fields, 
and in some instances would supple- 
ment it with the scythe. mt 

There can be no question but this 
system of farming is one of the most 
profitable that can be adopted. It 
turns the corn to good account, es- 
pecially where it is all harvested, and 
the swine following the cattle greatly 
reduce the waste that would other- 
wise result. 

Even when the corn is grown main- 
ly for fodder, as in the wheat growing 
areas of the northwest, this combina- 
tion is an excelient one. There is al- 
ways soyse corn in the fodder, which 
means, of course, that a reduced num- 
ber of hogs is necessary to follow. 

Even where dairying is practiced, 
the combination cannot be improved 
upon. This plan involves more labor 
than growing beef, but it a!so prob- 
ably brings with it more profit. 

Testing Feed for Cows—Last spring 
I was conducting a butter test with 
my registered Holstein heifer, Senor 
Paul DeKol’s Cueen second, No 62,« 
904, having a representative from the 
state college at Ithaca present to watch 
the test. I commenced by feeding a 
very high protein ration of gluten 
feed, bran and corn meal. The sec- 
ond day the cow went off her feed 
and absolutely refused to eat. The 
flow of milk fell off immediately. Hav- 
ing started the test, I felt inclined to 
continue it. As my neighbors had 
been feeding Schumacher’s stock feed 
with excellent results, I resolved to 
finish the test on it. I immediately 
commenced feeding her Schumacher’s 
stock feed and she came right back 
to her feed at once, eating it with rel- 
ish. Although we lost practically two 
days of the seven, we finished the test 
with 18 pounds of butter for the seven- 
day period. I consider Schumacher’s 
stock feed most excellent for dairy 
purposes, We also gave it to our 
horses and calves, and found it makes 
the latter large and strong. It is the 
best general purpose feed I have ever 
used.—[W. P. Hall, Eariville, N Y. 








Peas are excellent for hogs. They 
not only supply starchy food, but pro- 
vide a liberal amount of albuminous 
material for the development of muscle 
and the building up of the system. 
Corn alone is not entirely satisfactory. 
Do not get the idea, however, that 
corn is a poor hog feed. It is one of 
the best, but must not be the only 
feed. Nothing is better as a part ra- 
tion—for young hogs and for fatten- 
ing animals it stands at the head of 
the list. 





Roots for Sheep are very valuable; 
also for hogs and other farm animals. 
They carry summer sueculence into 
winter. They make more appetizing 
and nutritious the dry feeds necessary 
during cold weather. Dry stock feed 
frequently fails to perform its function 
for want of proper digestion and as- 
Similation. Roots given in moderate 
quantities will always help to correct 
should be pulped or sliced thinly to 
this. When fed to cows or horses they 
prevent choking the animals. 





Excessive Feeding Weakens Cows— 
Where dairy animals have production 
forced by excessively high feeding, for 
prolonged periods the future useful- 
ness of the animal is impaired and 
the progeny harmed. Calves of high 
producers have usually proved disap- 
pointment as breeders, although, 
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An Outdoor Corn Crib. 


The accompanying-illustration is of 
a corn crib madeinavery substantial 
and economical manner, of green 
beech lumber. It stands on oak biocks, 
p foot above ground. Cross pieces are 
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THE COMPLETED CRIB. 


nailed inside to each upright, for 
braces. A door at end leads to a 
room about 6 feet square, with sliding 
partition boards, which is used for salt 
barrel, feed casket and a few common 
tools. The base is boarded up as a 
windbreak, but left partly open for the 
protection of quails and other winter 
birds while feeding. It is 24 feet long 
and 6 wide by 10 high, and has a ca- 
pacity less the end room mentioned, 
of 525 bushels. 

This is located near Milton, Ind. 
About it are many troughs made of 
hollow logs, sawed and split, in which 
the Forest home herd of Angus cat- 
tle are fed. It is a prominent farming 


and feeding section where approved 
methods are. followed. 
There are advantages in cribbing 


corn outside the barn. It will dry and 
keep better. It enables one to keep 
the premises in better shape, and to 
fed stock where it will require much 
less care. 





The Development of a Large Dairy Farm. 


{From Page 349.] 
a persistent, heavy milker. Recently, 
during hot weather, she has com- 
pleted an official record, under the di- 
rection of Cornell university, of 431.3 
pounds milk and 15.954 pounds butter 
in seven days. 

The third animal is Kathereen Beets 
No 54,7387, one of my grandest cows. 
This picture does not do her justice, 
but she can be seen with her calf to 
better advantage. She is a show cow 
of the first order, and, in her way, 
quite a performer. When two years 
and 11 days old she made an offi- 
cial seven-day record of 224.3 pounds 
milk and 9.8 pounds butter. When 
four years, one month and 15 days 
old, she made an official seven-day 
record of 392.2 pounds milk and 18.11 
pounds butter. She has recently com- 
pleted another official seven-day rec- 
ord, under the direction of a repre- 
sentative of the dairy department of 
Cornell university, of 479.6 pounds 
milk and 19.613 pounds butter. I con- 
fidently predict, that when she fresh- 
ens again in cold weather, at a sea- 
son when she will not be pestered with 
flies, and more or less debilitated by 
excessive heat, and when she will have 
an appetite for a fair amount of grain, 
that she will materially increase her 
last and best record. 

The fourth cow is Bertha of Shade- 
Jand Paul, No 53,657. She has been 
officially tested, and at four years pro- 
duced in seven days 437.6 pounds milk 
and 20.7 pounds gutter. In my next 
article, the third of this series, I will 
discuss my methods of compounding 
and handling dairy rations. 





Use Good Butter Salt—This is an 
exceedingly important matter. A 
good way to test it is to dissolve some 
in hot water. If the salt has a bad 
flavor it will be easily detected. Some- 
times a sediment will be seen in the 
bottom of the vessel. A bad odor in 
butter many times is caused by the 
use of poor salt. 





EASTERN DAIRY FARMING 


Science of Milking Cows Clean. 


PROF J. L. HILLS, VT EXPER STA. 





It is well known that the average 
milker gets less milk than he who 
does a thorough job, that incomplete 
milking means not only direct but in- 
direct loss, not only an immediate 
lessening of the fat yield, but tends 
toward drying the cow. A Danish 
scientist has recently developed a spe- 
¢eial system of udder manipulation, a 
sort of massage of the mammary 
gland, as it were, which it is claimed 
augments the flow. The Hegelund 
method, as it is called, involves three 
manipulations, each thrice repeated or 
until no more milk is obtained. First, 
the pressure of the quarter on each 
side against each other thrice repeated, 
followed by removal of the milk; sec- 
ond, the pressure of the glands to- 
gether on each side, the fore quarter 
being first manipulated and then the 
hind quarters, followed by removal of 
the milk; and third, the fore quarters 
are pressed between hand and body, 
the hands holding the teats loosely, 
then the hind quarters also, followed 
by milking. 

Trials of the scheme made at the 
Wisconsin and New York stations af- 
forded a daily average increase per 
cow of a pound of milk and two 
ounces of butter. The after milk was 
very rich in fat, testing above 10%. 
This after milking takes not to exceed 
five minutes’ time, often only two or 
three minutes. The two ounces of 
butter may be held at a low estimate 
to be worth 2 cents. This would be a 
fair pay for five minutes’ work, 24 
cents an hour and _ the -skim milk 
thrown in. Not only is more milk and 
butter made, but the secretion is stim- 
ulated and the lactation period pro- 
longed. It may be remarked, however, 
that the differences in milk and butter 
yields between this method and care- 
ful stripping are not great. This Dan- 
ish method emphasizes more perhaps 
than has hitherto been done, the actu- 
al and potential losses due to incom- 
plete milking. 


The Holstein Cow—The money mak- 
ing ability of any breed will determine 
the question of its general use by 
practical men. Upon this point, evi- 
dence of unmistakable character has 
for years been accumulating to such 
an extent, that it is the common ex- 
pression, in dairy sections, that the 
Hoistein cow is the money-maker, the 
greatest for yield and fine quality of 
milk, for fine butter production, pre- 
potency, prolificacy, ability to thrive 
under varying conditions, and for 
longevity and general utility.—[A. A. 
Cortelyou, New York. 
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Our butter made from cream separa’ 








vated carriers for barn use but 

the fact remains that more 

“Drews” are in use today than all 
other makes combined. 

Why,—Mr.Farmer? For the simple 

reason that the ‘“‘Drew” is the best and 


Me claims are made for ele- 


chea carrier made 
It is the most practical. It is the only 
device that carries its load to any de- 


sired point, drops it, and re- 


with it to increase the market value of their 
protons, as well as to promote the health 
of their families, 

* # # 

But,—litter and manure are only a small 
part of the possible uses to which the Auto- 
matic Drew Carrier can be put. 

It isa valuable and practical conveyor of 
many other commodities, as, for example, the 
carrying of Ensilage, Feed, Grain, juatoen, 
Coal, Boxes, Milk Cans, Vegetables, Water,etc. 

With a“ Drew" you can save yourself much 
unnecessary dgery and many steps. 
Hundreds of Farmers write 





turns automatically, ready 
to receive another load, 
That's why actual users 





Automatic 
DREW 
Carrier 


us that they find ita wonderful 
convenience and la saver. 

Such testimony is worth some- 
thing to you, because it comes 
from people who have proved 
by the test of actual experience 
the real worth of the Auto- 
matic Drew Carrier. 








this carrier,—be- 
cause it performs all and 
more than its makers 
promise, 


The Automatic Drew Carrier is a Money- 
Maker as it saves the best elements of the 
fertility produced on the farm, which, in 
most cases, is allowed to go to waste—the 
liquid manure. This element is very rich in 
j pe which sells in the open market for 
per pound. Without a sufficient amount 
of potash in your soil, your smali grain 
is liable to lodge, 
mi use you not only save money, time, 
and worry, but also health. Its use 
keeps the barn and yard scrupulously clean, 
offering an easy means of preventing the ac- 
cumulation of disease breeding litter, refuse, 
manure, etc 





It is this feature of cleanliness that makes 
“Drew* so necessary to up-to-date, pro- 
gressive Dairymen, who equip their ‘barns 


Why not make such a test 
yourself? 

Now, here's what we will do for you: 

We will send you an Automatic Drew 
Carrier. Outfit complete, with detailed in- 
structions for setting it up. 

You can try it thirty da and if you do 
not find that it will dothe work exactly as 
we represent it in every respect, we will re- 
fund every penny you have paid for it. 

If you wish, you may deposit the price with 
your own bank, the money not to be paid to 
us, until everything is satisfactory. 

Don't you think that the “Drew"? must be 
pect nearly right, if we can afford to make 

is offer? 

Well, it is right, and all we want is a 
chance to prove it to your satisfaction, 

Will you let us doit? When? 





WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG TODAY. 
Drew Elevated Carrier Co., 110 Monroe St., Waterloo, Wis. 
Branch Office and Warehouse :—Rome, N, Y. 














WANTED 


that is out of condition or sick. 


ren A ee 


If you have one that won't 


eat weil, has distemper, or a cough, has become lifeless and 
lacks “go,” looks bad, or has anything wrong with him, we 


Want the chance to cure him for you. 


Just write us, telling 


what's tne matter and we will send you a bottle of 


GRAY’S TONIC PREVENTIVE FREE 


on trial. Use it alland if it fails to benefi 

We mean this and our guarantee is as 
tT horse’s trouble ne pay_us after you are satisfied of it. 
orse. You don’t have to buy. We will tell you FREE 


rite us about your 


what to do for him. Address 


it won't cost you one single cent. 
asagold bond. If it does improve 
Isn't that fair? 


THE E, E. GRAY CO., 325 Chicago Avenue; Hinsdale, illinols, 














BUTTER 
iS THE 


BEST. 


OHIO STATE FAIR, 1906 


Reynoldsburg, Ohio, September 17, 1906. 
I have used for the past two years your complete creamery outfit and it has given me entire 
satisfaction. I can recommend the U. S. to any who want a first-class separator. 


scored 96, taking FIRST PRIZE at the Ohio State Fair. 
score because the U. S. produces cream in fine condition. 





ted by the U.S. in my Spring Water Butter Factory 
I believe the U. S. helpe 


d to win this 
J. M. CONNELL. 


OHIO STATE DAIRYMEN’S CONVENTION-1906 
GRAND SWEEPSTAKES 
) Farm Dairy Sweepstakes, 97 


Butter Sells According to its Quality. U.S. Butter Grades Highest. 


Write for our fine new catalogue that not on) 
condition,” but why it skins 

i clean. Everything is made perfectly plain by the many 

for yourself. "Ks for" ew Catalogue No. 6 


Vermont Farm Machine Co., Bellows Falls, Vt. 


nning and easy to 
Get t and see 


he book 
TO-DAY 


shows plainly how the U.S. “ produces cream in fine 
cleanest, how it 1s built to last many years, why it is extremely simple, .easy 


ne engravings of the different parts. 
" and we’ll send ft at once. Write now— 


PROMPT DELIVERIES. Eighteen Distributing Warehouses. 453 
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SUBSCRIPTION PRIC NE DULLAK a year, 
@ifty Vents tor six mouths; u paid iu advauce, 
$1.50 per year (A year's subscription tree tor a 
club of two new subscribers.) Subscriptions can 
commence at auy tame d@riug the year. Specimen 
copy free. Woreign subscriptions, except VUanada, 


$2, or 86 4d per year, postpaid 

RENKEWALS—The date opposite your came on 
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JUST SO! 
Cows make milk; 
Milk makes butter; 
Butler makes money; 
Money makes flour; 
Flour makes bread; 
Therefore cows make bread. 


A violent agitation has been caused 
in New Zealand ty the government’s 
effort to enact a law providing that 
hereafter, no individual or corpora- 
tion may own or lease more than 1090 
acres of first-class land, or 5000 
acres of second-class land, and any 
> individual, firm or corporation owning 

unimproved land exceeding $250,009! 

in value, must sell all in excess of 
such value within ten years from 
passage of the act. This is the most 
drastic plan which any government 
has yet sought to enact. It is being 
sternly: resisted ty large landholders 
and other property interests, and yet 
some of this very class are joining 
the rest of the public in favoring the 
plan. If it wins, the result will be 
watched with the keenest interest. 
. This same question. grows in impor- 
tance in America, especially now that 
land has advanced so in value. It 
certainly is not right, for instance, that 

a single firm (Miller & Lux) should 

own such vast continuous tracts in 

California as to actua'ly retard the 

development of the whole state. It is 

their boast that they can drive cattle 

a thousand miles on their own land. 

Now if their land were appraised for 

taxation at fits true value, Instead of 

being practically exempt from tax, as 
at present, even this wealthy outfit 
would be forced to sell some of their 
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holdings. 
state to wait until the single tax is 
acopted before authorizing or com- 
pelling assessors to appraise such 
holdings at their true value and pro- 
ceed to collect taxes, accordingly. The 
comparatively small farm has the 
greatest social and political value to 
town, county, state and nation, but in 
law and equity should be appraised 
for taxation at a much less figure per 
acre than large holdings in the same 
neighborhood, We believe that the 
present taxing powers may thus op- 
erate automatically to restrict or break 
up excessively large holdings of land. 
—_————_ > —_—_—___ 


Since the inauguration of our mil- 
lion dollar grain growers’ contest last 
spring, we have heard of several 
farmers who grow exceptionally large 
yields of winter wheat. Some of these 
have used we!l-known varieties, giv- 
ing. their land the most thorough prep- 
aration and their seed special atten- 
tion in the way of selection and clean- 
ing. Others have used what they 
think are new varieties or decided 
improvement on the older sorts. In 
every case the results have been most 
satisfactory. Now these are the men 
we want for our winter wheat contest 
in 1907. Let all of them enter. They 
will have an opportunity to win big 
cash and other prizes. Remember it 
costs nothing to enter this great com- 
petition. Simply notify Contest Edi- 
tor, American Agriculturist, 439 
Lafayette St, New York City, that 
you desire to enter and in due 
time full instructions will be forward- 
ed. It is our ambition to be of the 
greatest possible benefit to winter 
wheat growers, individually and col- 
lectively. You can contribute your 
share to the general good by enter- 
ing this contest. If you do not win 
a prize, you will have the benefit of 
the experience of the other contest- 
ants, which ought to be very helpful. 
€end in your application at once. Do 
it now. You will be more than paid. 


-— 





The rutabaga is by far the most val- 
uable of all the roots of the turnip 
family. In Great Britain and Canada 
it is known as the Swedish turnip, 
as it is thought that it originated in 
Sweden. It differs from what are 
known as turnips in being firmer, tak- 
ing a longer period in which to grow, 
and in its far superior keeping prop- 
erties. When properly stored, ruta- 
bagas will keep through the entire 
winter. This exceedingly useful root 
grows best in latitudes moist and rea- 
sonably cool, and on loam soils with 
a goodly sprinkling of sand in them. 
It is unfortunate that it does not grow 
at its best in the central and south- 
ern states, as it is more easily grown 
and cared for than ary other field 
root. Rutabagas may be thinned with 
less than half the !abor called for in 
thinning mangels. It is also much 
easier to get a good stand of them 
than of mangels, but the latter will 
grow under conditions much warmer 
than would be best suited to the 
growth of rutabagas. If the United 
States is to rrow show animals that 
are winners, our people must grow 
and feed more field roots. 





The public schcols too often drive 
boys from the farm or the trades, and 
girls from the home, That's what's 
the trouble in many a rural section 
to-day. Pook study alone causes a 
disinclination to hard work! The 
growing demand for agricultural in- 
struction, and manual training in the 
schools is due to this failure of the 
schools to teach youth to work. Few 
people, and fewer so-called educators, 
realize that true and best development 
lies in the experience which promotes 
(1) eapacity to use both head and 
hand, (2) enthusiastic love of ‘work, 
(8) will power to overcome obstacles, 
(4) desire and ability to do things 
well, not to mention levelheadedness, 
common sense, self-reliance, character, 
morality. Fortunate the children who 
have to work on the farm and fn the 


It is not necessary for any. 


home, who early acquire a private 
training in hard work, which enables 
them to profit by school studies ia- 
stead of being spoiled by book learn- 
ing. It is mostly wrong—the law 
which prevents a boy unger 14 or 16 
learning a trade or mastering a useful 
vocation. That is the very period 
when he should be forming habits of 
work, instead of dissipating his powers 
over books alone. I was a gardener 
at 12, a printer at 14, foreman at 16, 
farmer at 17, before going to the agri- 
cultural college at 18. The experience 
T gained working my way through col- 
lege has stayed by me, becaute it be- 
came a part of my whole organism, 
but the theory poured into me by pro- 
fessors and imbibed from text books 
long since “evaporated,” stmply b2- 
cause it did not become a part of my 
being. Much of present education is 
too cheap—that is, its quality isn’t 
right, it doesn’t call for enough effort 
to make it appreciated, it is given free 
and too often makes one lazy instead 
of éager and capable of doing well 
one’s work in the world. 


oa 


The markets of to-day favor the 
growing of tidy, neat cattle, not very 
large, and with fine bone. This de- 
mand is influencing the judging in 
the show rings, and to the extent of 
bringing some hazard with it to the 
various breeds used in making beef. 
The hazard lies in seeking such form 
and bone to the extent of too much 
reducing in size. If bone is reduced 
beyond a certain limit, it means that 
there will ultimately be a reduction 
in size. The average of the beef 
breeds is less than it was a few years 
ago, and if the practice is continued 
of giving bulls of the pony built type 
the preference in the show rings, size 
will be still further reduced. Unless 
size is maintained in the breeds, they 
will so far lose their relative place 
among breeds. Shorthorns have been 
very popular in the past because of 
their good size, and if this be lowered 
would they as well retain relative 
position among breeds? 


—_ 


The autumn is here and it has 
brought with it a great corn crop in 
Ohio, Kentucky and westward. For 
this the nation is no doubt grateful. 
It will hold a thanksgiving day after 
@ while and return thanks for this 
great crop. It will of course include 
the stalks with the corn in the thanks- 
giving. The corn will be fed, but 
in many states, especially those west 
of New York and Pennsylvania, more 
than half of the stalks will be un- 
gathered, unharvested and therefore 
practically wasted. The thanksgiving 
will include the entire crop, for corn 
cannot be grown without stalks. This 
will mean that thanksgiving will be 
returned for a food prodiict that is in 
a sense lost. Each acre of cornstalks 
is worth in food value a ton of hay. 
Several millions of acres of cornstalks 
are worth several million tons of hay. 
Truly our country is colossal in all 
things, including waste in cornstalks. 











Many people still work on the doubt- 
ful principle of doing evil to accom- 
plish good, when a little thought in a 
right direction would secure at least as 
good as, if not better results, This is 
noticeable in the practice of manuring 
lawns. The common method where 
anything at all is done, is to convert 
the green sward into a barnyard dur- 
ing the fall. Unless there be snow this 
offense to eye and nose remains all 
winter and only in the spring is it 
raked off—an objectionable practice in 
itself since it takes away much of 
what should be allowed to remain. It is 
not necessary to submit to such prac- 
tices. Every desired end may be se- 
cured by spring fertilizing with com- 
post which may consist of sheep or hen 
droppings, well rotted stable manure 
and suitable fertilizer, such as nitrate 
of soda, of ammonia, muriate 
or sulphate of potash. The first rain 


will wash these out of sight and no 
raking will be necessary at the time 
when time is so precious. 

Readers who have not entered our 
garden experience contest for 1906, still 
have a chance to win some of 
these cash prizes, or get one of our 
standard books, or have their sub- 
scriptions marked up. Send in an 
account of your experiences during 
the seaSon of 1906 with vegetables, 
flowers, small fruits or large ones, 
for home use or for local markets. 
Your success may not seem very un- 
usual to you, but when carefully 
written up, ineluding the plan and 
layout of your garden, with cultural 
methods, list of varieties, etc, it would 
make an exceedingly interesting story. 
Why not drop us a card at once say- 
ing that you will forward an account 
of your experiences before December 
1, 1906? Address Garden Experience 
Editor, 489 Lafayette St, New York 
City. 


Got any hickory trees on your farm, 
or in your wood lot? Treasure them 
as you would gold. Hickory is becom- 
ing increasingly scarce. High as its 
present prices are, they are likely to 
go to more extraordinary figures. Hick- 
ory trees are good property, and 
should be cut only after most careful 
consideration and marketed wisely. 

—_— Oo 

The measure of a truiy valuable ag- 
ricultural journal of to-day may justly 
be said to be the reliability of its ad- 
vertising columns. This journal 
prides itself in presenting a set of 
guaranteed advertisements. Read the 
contract with readers on this page. 


Advantages of a Hand Separator. 


PROF A. L. HAECEKER. 
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The hand separator has greatly re- 
duced the expense of hauling raw 
product to the factory.- Not only does 
cream require less space, but also less 
time, for as milk is delivered six times 
a week it is not necessary to deliver 
cream as often, and the load being so 
much lighter it is transported more 
rapidly and at less cost. This, I be- 
lieve, is a very important item to con- 
sider in connection with the hand 
separator problem. 

Going on the basis that a man and 
team on the farm or a man and horse 
have a value respecting labor, it is not 
difficult to figure or ascertain the ex- 
pense of transporting milk or cream 
to market, and it often happens that 
the time taken out for this delivering 
is most Valuable time, as in cases 
where certain important work is in 
progress on the farm, such as harvest- 
ing, planting, haying, etc. It often 
happens that a farmer's time can real- 
ly not be estimated by the hour, for 
there are rush seasons, when his time 
becomes very valuable. It is therefore 
fair to figure that his time throughout 
the year, whether rushed or not, has 
at least a certain value and that this 
value is not by any means small, 

Secondly, the value of fresh skim- 
milk on the farm is often underesti- 
mated. By the use of a hand separa- 
tor right and morning at milking 
time, the by-product skimmilik can be 
brought to its highest possible value. 
This should not be lost sight of, and, 
by a careful calculation, may be fig- 
ured to be worth all the way from 15 
to 40 cents per 100 pounds. 

The third and last important item 
under the advantage of the hand sepa- 
rator may be considered as, independ- 
ence of the producer. As cream is a 
marketable product it may be sold to 
any buyer or ft may be made into but- 
ter on the farm. 

Considering all the advantages that 
are here stated, it is not more than 
fair that the producer be somewhat 
independent in his decision as to 
whether or not he finds the hand sep- 
arator a practical machine for him to 
use. There are many sections of the 
country where creameries are close 
together and the short haul makes the 
hand separator less necessary. 











Race Troubles in the South. 





Since the race riots at Atlanta, Ga, 
there have been rather more than the 
usual number of race disturbances in 
the south, and there have been this 
month quite a number of lynchings. 

A sensation was created by Senator 
Tillman of South Carolina in a speech 
on the negro problem at Atlanta. Till- 
man declared that in less than ten 
years, he feared in less than five, there 
would be an immense number of 
bloody race riots, north and south, be- 
side which the Atlanta riots would 
pale into insignificance. He also said 
“Amalgamation is the hope of the ne- 
groes. White men are - rendering 
them great aid in this by intimacy 
with negro women. The line must be 
drawn as sternly between white men 
and negro women as between black 
men and white women.” 

Tillman suggests that there should 
be an effective passport system, on the 
European model, coupled with a large 
increase of the offifers of the law. Un- 
der this system, roving negroes who 
could not present certificates of good 
character would be made to work for 
a time in chain gangs. But if a pass- 
port system should be adopted, it 
would, under the constitution, have to 
apply to vagrant whites as well as va- 
grant negroes. A movement is now 
on foot to hold a convention of repre- 
sentatives from the several southe-n 
states to consider the negro problem 
and if possible to agree upon some 
plan for the improvement of existing 
conditions. 


American Board Centennial, 


The annual meeting of the American 
Board of commissioners for foreign 
missions has been held at North Ad- 
ams and Williamstown, Mass. The 
board has for some time been greatly 
embarrassed by lack of funds to car- 
ry on its great work, and began. the 
year just ended with a heavy debt. 
The pleasant announcement was made 
at the annual meeting that during the 
year the debt had ben cleared away, 
and a fund of $1,000,000 had been 
raised. 

At Williamstown was celebrated the 
centennial’ of the famous haystack 
prayer meeting in what is now called 
Mission "park. Under a haystack, 100 
years ago, five students of Williams 
college sought refuge from a thunder 
storm, and there held a prayer meet- 
ing at which plans were begun for a 
foreign missionary movement which 
ultimately led to the organization of 
the American Poard. This society 
was the first to undertake broad mis- 
sionary work in foreign lands. 

The officers elected for the coming 
year include: President, Samuel B. 
Capen of Boston; ‘vice-president, Rev 
Albert J. Lyman of Brooklyn; corre- 
sponding secretaries, James L. Barton 
and Cornelius H. Patton of Boston: re- 
cording secretary, Henry A. Stimson of 
New York; treasurer, Frank H. Wig- 
gin of Boston. 

The reports showed the continuance 
of a very succes>ful work in the for- 
eign missionary fields, but the need for 
workers is greater than the supply. 
There is special need for extending 
the work of the board, it was reported, 
in India, Turkey, Africa and Russia. 











Progress in Cuba. 


The work of reform and reorganiza- 
tion in Cuba is making steady progress. 
Most of the insurgent forces have 
given up their arms, and while there 
are occasional outbreaks of a minor 
character, the genreal condition is one 
of order. Sanitary conditions in the 
island have been permitted to grow 
worse since the United States turned 
the government over to the Cubans in 
1902, and there have been a few cases 
of yellow fever in the island ately, in- 
cluding several at Havana. Vicorous 
Steps have been taken to stamp out 
the fever and to improve the general 
health and sanitary administration. 

Secretary Taft hss turned over the 
administration of the island to Provis- 
ional Governor Magoon and the com- 
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mand of the military forces has been 
placed in the hands of Gen Bell, 
chief of the general siaff of the Uniied 
army. Gen Funston, who 
was practically in command of the 
army for a little while, has returned 
to the United States with Sec Taft. 
ere has been considerable agita- 
tion in Cuba, inspired somewhat per- 
haps by American business men hav- 
ing interests In Cuba, in behaif of an- 
nexation. One of the unfortunate pe- 
eularities manitested by the Cubans at 
this time is an apparent indifference 
among the masses as to who runs the 
government. ‘:ney do not seem to 
care whether the republic remains in- 
dependent or the United States runs 
the government under a protectorate or 
whether actual annexation to the Unit- 
ed States occurs. Of course there are 
many loyal Cubans who wish to see a 
Cuban republic continued free and in- 
dependent and of honorable reputa- 
tion. There are a large number of gov- 
ernment grafters who will have to be 
entirely displaced before the republic 
will be what it shuld be. 


Meat Inspection Law Starts Well. 


Government meat inspection under 
the new law starts off successfully. 
There are 2000 inspectors and other of- 
ficials connected wit hthe service al- 
ready in the field who will cost the 
government $2,500, annually. The 
total appropriation is only $3,000,000 
and applications for government in- 
spection continues to come in from 
packing houses that desire to have their 
products shipped into interstate and 
foreign commerce. Some 480 plants 
are already under inspection and there 
Bre an average of four inspectors in 
each. When the work is better sys- 
tematized, it is hoped to cut down the 
force to two or three inspectors in 
many packing houses. 

Packers at the Chicago stock yards 
have been given a 45-days’ extension 
from October 1, the date set for the 
enforcement of the new government 
meat inspection law. The extension 
applies simply to the matter of labels. 
At one of the big packing houses an 
inspector had made elaborate prepa- 
rations to hold up several thousand 
tons of canned meat if the labels re- 
quired by law were not attached to 
the cans on October 1. The new 
labels are to announce the contents 
of the cans or packages and were not 
ready, and of course, therefore, had 
not been attached. Where the goods 
have been inspected and passed, they 
will, for the present, be shipped, but 
must be accompanied by certificate 
setting forth the facts. A fine of $10,- 
000 or two years’ imprisonment threat- 
ens violation of these rules. 


King of Moonshiners Caught. 


“King of the moonshiners,” Wayne 
R. Gooch, pleaded guilty in the United 
States circuit court at Richmond, Va, 
to indictments charging him with con- 
spiracy. He was fined $1000 and his 
whiskey distillery was confiscated by 
the government. Gooch !fs said to have 
made a fortune of $200,000 in the 
manufacture and sale of illicit whiskey. 

He owns thousands of acres of land 
in Mecklenburg county, Va, and main- 
tained an armed guard around his 
place. The revenue oficers shadowed 
the outskirts of the Gooch place a year 
before they secured evidence. Gooch 
kept inquisitive neighbors off by riding 
around the borders of his property 
every night heavily armed and firing 
his rifle in the air. The distillery seized 
had a capacity of 6000 gallons, 


_ 
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' Ammouncement has been made at 
Rome that the pope has decided to ad- 
vance ‘to the office of tardinal, Arch- 
bishop Farley of New York and Arch- 
bishop Begin of Quebec. The elevat- 
ing to the cardinalate will probably 
be made in the November consistery. 


The annual meeting of the United 
Spanish war veterans was held in 
Washington, D C, and officers elected 
including the folowing: Commander- 
in-chief, Capt Hamilton Ward of Buf- 
falo, N Y; senior vice commander-in- 
chief, Henry W. Bush of Michigan; 
junior vice commander-in-chief, Capt 
Charles W. Newton of Connecticut; 
judge advocate-general, John Lewis 
geon general, Dr Sonn O'Donoghue of 
assachusetts; chaplain-in-chief, Rey 
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W. H. I. Reaney, chaplain of the 
United States navy. It was voted to 
hold the next annual encampment at 
Oklahoma City. This organization is 
looked upon as the logical successor to 
the Grand Army of the Repubhc, when 


the members of that organization 
have passed away. 
The campaign of Congressman 


Nicholas Longworth for re-election is 
being made the center of the social 
season in Ohio. His wife, who was 
Miss Alice Roosevelt, is giving recep- 
tions, which are attended by thou- 
sands of peuple as a part of the cam- 
paign program. 





Immigration into the United States 
during the past six months amounts 
to arrivals. This is much 
more than for the corresponding six 
months of a year ago, which far ex- 
ceeded all previous records. Notwith- 
standing this great imcrease to our 
population there never was more 
complaint, throughout the country, of 
scarcity of labor. 





Bight indictments have been re- 
ported by a federal grand jury at New 
York in the so-called sugar rebate 
cases, as follows: Against the Ameri- 
can sugar refining company, the Amer- 
ican sugar refining company of New 
York and C. Goodloe, Edgar and Ed- 
win Barle for receiving rebates from 
the New York Central railroad com- 
pany; against the Western Transit 
Company for giving rebates to the 
sugar refining companies; against the 
American sugar refining company of 
New York, for receiving rebates from 
the Western Transit company; against 
the Delaware, Lackawanna and Wesrt- 
ern railroad company for giving re- 
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bates to the sugar refining companies; 
against the American sugar refining 
company of New York for receiving 
rebates from the Northern steamship 
company; aga.nst the New York Cen- 
tral and Huason river railroad for giv- 
ing rebates to the Brooklyn cooperage 
company; against the cooperage com- 
pany tor receiving rebates from the 
New York Central. 





The third annual Vanderbilt auto- 
mobile cup race on Long Island re- 
sulted in one death and two injuries 
among spectators. Louis Wagner in 
a 100-horse power French car, won 
making 297 miles, 10 circuits around 
a public highway course at an average 
of 61.43 miles an hour. Over 250,000 
spectators crowded at the turns of the 
course and there were many narrow 
escapes from the racing automobiles, 
Deaths resulted at the two preceding 
Vanderbilt cup races and now comes 
the tardy decision to hold the next race 
on a private course instead of a public 
highway. 





A valuable public service is being 
performed by Pres A. B. Stickney, of 
the Chicago Great Western railroad, in 
urging upon the interstate commerce 
commission the requirement from 
railroads of short ana simple schedule 
rates which any shipper can read for 
himself and understand. He has led 
the way by preparing for submission 
to the Minnesota state railroad com- 
mission a leaflet of seven pages, which 
contains the rate for all classes of 
merchandise for all points in Minrne- 
sota on his railroad stem. This 
takes the place of over 130 schedules 
and amendments now on file with the 
commission. 








@ It’s all in the top surface. We could show you better if you had a 


sample in your hands. 


But the enlarged diagram of Amatite shows 


it pretty well. The mineral surface you see there fakes the place 


of paint and coating. 


sary. 


q 
troubles. 


When 


It makes that extra expense unneces- 
It saves both time and moncy. 


Lay Amatite and that is the end of your roofing 
you lay the ordinary kinds, your 





roofing troubles begin. 


You have to paint or coat them every ycar or 80, 


Their cxpense soon amounts to as much es the original cost of such roofings. 


@ Amatite costs /ess than the other kinds to buy, 
ever to maintain. Amatite is the kind of roofing you want. 


and it costs nothing what- 
The kind that 


is naturally waterproof. Amatite does not have to hide under a coat of paint 


in order to give good service. 


It is made to take the brunt of any kind 


of weather cndcr any kind of conditions. 

@ Send for a Sample and cxamine the mineral surface for yourself. You 
will see at once that it is the only kind worth having. We will send a 
Sample free on request. Address nearest office of 

BARRETT MANUFACTURING CO., Amatite Dopt. 


New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Boston, 
Minneapolis, Kansas City, St. Louis, New Orleans, Allegheny. 











Alow 

ata low price. 

Handy for 
© farmer. 

Will carry a 

load any- 


a 
can travel. 


Low Down Wagons 


soon earn their cost on any farm. 
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eae be io Be any asic 
Empire Mtg. Co., 80x108 H Quincy, I. 













Alundurm 
Grinder 


with wheel revolving 
3,000 tim:s a minute. 





power ment. 
Write for circular of 


particu- 
lars. Good agents wanted. Address, 


ROYAL MFG. CO., 222 E. Wainut St., Lancaster, Pa. 
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Middle Atlantic Edition 


For Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Maryland, 
Delaware, that great stretch of country 
so prominentin the production of field 
crops, dairy products, poultry, fruitsand 
vegetables. The cry long since went forth 
JSrom the timid hearted that our older 
eastern staies can no longer compete 
with the west. It. ts not so. With our 
splendid home markets and short hauls, 
these states may indeed hold their own 
against the cheaper lands of the far west, 
American Agricultyrist aims to keep at 
the forefront the proper claims of our 
our eastern farmers, and from actual 
knowledge of local conditions supply all 
helpful matier needed, Our subscribers 
are urged to use these pages frecly in ask- 
ing questions, in expressing opinions or 
recording farm experience. Make the 
“old reliable” American Agriculturist 
your own paper. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
Activity in Keystone State 
N. 


The state forestry commission is 
having surveys made of the Engle- 
bert tract in the upper end of 
Dauphin county. This tract contains 
6000 acres and has been offered to 
the commission at a low price. It is 
hoped at the capitol that this tract 
nay soon be added to the tract of 

acres in the upper end of 
Dauphin which is already a forestry 
reserve. The Englebert tract is fine- 





ly wooded and has several streams. 


running through; it lies close by the 
present reserve, 

The annual fair at Oxford, Chester 
county, was held the last week of 
September and was well attended. 
Rain fell on the opening day, but 
2000 paid admissions were registered 
a@ the gate, nevertheless; the attend- 
ance later in the week was far better. 
The racing this year was as good as 
has ever been seen on the Oxford 
track. The exhibits on the grounds 
were greater in number and better in 
quality than in previous years. 

The sheep industry in Blair»county 
has: been practically killed by dogs. 
All of the dog tax each year, 
amounting to $1500, annually, has been 
paid out in damages to farmers whose 
stock has been killed. The county 
commissioners are planning to take 
active steps for the preservation of 
sheep, should pastures again be 
stocked. , 

Erie reports that the crop in the 
northeast grape belt this year is one 
of the finest ever known. While the 
crop is not so large as usual, the fine 
quality of the fruit helped the prices. 
Most of the grapes grown in this belt 
are Concords. More than 3000 per- 
sons are employed each year in har- 
vesting the crop. In addition to the 
vineyards, factories for the manufac- 
ture of juice, wine and jellies are nu- 
merous, 

In Pittsburg recently argument was 
made before the supreme court in the 
quo warranto proceedings brought 
against Dairy and Food Commissioner 
Warren. Dr Warren’s office has been 
attacked on the ground that it is il- 
legal, because a section of the state’s 
constitution adopted in 1874 provides 
that no oftice shall be maintained by 
the state for the inspection of any 
merchandise. Attorney General Car- 
son maintains that the office is not 
primarily for the inspection of any- 
thing, but that it is merely a police 
regulation to safeguard the health of 
the public against any adulteration. 

The annual picnic of the farmers’ 
union of Geigertown, Berks county, 
held recently at Geigertown, was a 
pronounced success, far outclassing 
the similar events of former years. 
A display of all kinds of fruit, veg- 
etables and grain was made, and it 
was of very excellent quality and 
quantity. Addresses to the farmers 
were made by Department Secretary 
of Agriculture Martin, Thomas R. 
Houck of New Berlinville, and J. R. 
Herr of Lancaster. 

A party of western poultry deal- 
ers mace a tour of Schuylkill, Berks, 
Columbia and Montgomery counties 
late last month. They say that, not- 
withstanding contrary reports from 
farmers, the flocks of turkeys are 
large and numerous and that potatoes 
are in good supply and of excellent 
quality. 

Thirteen milk dealers who retail 
their product on sg streets of Coates- 


AMONG THE FARMERS 


ville have combined, and have raised 
the price of milk to 7 cents a quart 
and 4 cents a pint. Cream is 24 cents 
@ quart and not less than a half pint 
is sold. 

The largest corn crop in the history 
of Somerset county has just been har- 
vested. Ten times as much corn was 
grown as was the case a generation 
ago. Then the farmers did not raise 
suflicient corn to meet their own needs, 
but bought in Bedford antl West- 
moreland counties 

Chief Nursery Inspector Enos B. 
Engle and his ‘corps of assistant in- 
spectors are now making their second 
trip through the nurseries of the state 
in the annual inspection. After this 
second trip has been finished, in- 
spections of premises immediately ad- 
joining nurseries will be made. 

On account of bad weather practi- 
cally all of the time,-the great York 
fair the first week of October was not 
the success this year that it has been 
in other years. The exhibits were all 
up to the standard, and fine displays 
were the rule in all departments, but 
the wet weather kept visitors away. 
They came by the thousand, never- 
theless, but the grand total did not 
approach what it has been in other 
years. The management this year 
lost about $5000, whereas the fair is 
usually very profitable, Since the fair 
the directors have been bitterly at- 
tacked by the York ministerial as- 
sociation, alleging that the manage- 
ment permitted many indecent and 
immoral shows to be held on the 


grounds, The association adopted 
resolutions condemning the manage- 
ment. 


-_ 


More Activity in Tobacco Sales. 








Reports from various parts of\ Lan- 
caster Co, Pa, say the tobacco crop is 
moving more freely. Sales have ranged 
around 13@16c p Ib for best leaf with 
fillers at 3@5c. Some prime lots moved 
as high as 1l5dc through. Growers are 
inclined to hold for better than 15c, 
but packers claim the market will not 
be active on a basis above that. No 
doubt exists that dealers want the 
crop, but they seem loath to concede 
the advances asked by farmers, The 
latter are encouraged by the great 
strength of the market in other sec- 
tions, and the excellent quality of the 
706 Pa leaf. Recently some stripping 
has been done and crop seems to be 
coming down nicely. 

A correspondent in Tioga Co says: 
“T estimate from 1200 to 1500 a of to- 
bacco grown in this section this year. 
Average yield ranged 1500 lbs p a, pos- 
sibly a trifle more. Quality of crop 
very good. Acreage showed an en- 
largement of 10% over last season and 
the quality and yield is fully up to last 
year’s standard, if not better. Leaf 
has been curing nicely. Most of our 
tobacco was sold when standing in the 
field. Possibly 90% is now out of grow- 
ers’ hands at a range of 10@16c p 1b in 
the bdl.” 


Columbia, Lancaster Co — Winter 
wheat all sowed and some up, looking 
well. Corn husking commenced and 
crop a good one. Stock of all kinds 
in good demand with high prices. Po- 
tatoes all dug, but only a medium crop, 
selling at 75e p bu. Eggs scarce at 25 
to 27e p doz, butter 28 to 32c. Apples 
for winter use hardly one-half crop. 
Pork in demand by butchers at 8c p 
lb 1 w. Pasture good and cattle for 
winter feeding looking well and in 
good condition for winter quarters. 


Erie Co—About eight inches of snow 
fell Oct 10. The corn, buckwheat and 
potatoes are still in the field and ap- 
ples ungathered. Young stock and 
sheep have done exceedingly well con- 
sidering the dry weather, 

Vicksburg, Union Co—Corn husking 
is in full blast, and yield not as good 
as was expected, about 100 bus p acre 
of ears. Winter apples a fair crop, 
selling at 35c p bu now. Very little 
clover seed was made. Pastures are, 
good owing to frequent rains. Wheat 
came up well and is good stand for 
winter. Calves 6c 1 w, chickens llc, 
fat hogs 6c, wheat 72c, feeding steers 
4c p Ib. 

Waterford, Erie Co—The first snow 
of the season fell Oct 9. Some damage 
to the apple trees, the fruit and snow 
are breaking the limbs off. Farmers 
are digging potatoes, husking corn, 
threshing their grain, corn, oats and 
potatoes are a fair crop, potatoes are 





rotting quite badly. T’:e cabbage crop is 
not going to be as good as it promised 
to be early in the season. Potatoes are 
selling for 50c p bu, butter 30c p Ih, 

Beekeepers to Meet—The annual 
convention of the Pa state beekeepers’ 
assn will be held at Altoona Nov 22-23. 
No details have been arranged so far. 
Prof H. A. Surface is pres of this assn, 
and L. R. White, scientific messenger 
in the division of zoology, is sec. Prof 
Surface says the program now being 
arranged, will be unusually attractive 
and instructive. The local arrange- 
ments at Altoona are in the hands of 
Rev H. H. Stiles, who is chairman of 
the local committee for Blair county. 
Anticipating the meeting the assn has 
sent broadcast a blank containing a 
list of 30 questions which it is desired 
to have Pa beekeepers answer before 
the convention is held” These ques- 
tions deal with all phases of bee keep- 
ing and keepers are urged to answer 
as many as possible and return the list 
promptly. Any information concern- 
ing the matter can be secured from 
Pres Surface or Sec White, both of 
whom can be reached by mail at Har- 
risburg. 

New Castle, Lawrence Co—The sum- 
mer has been a favorable one, on the 
whole; though drouth in May and 
rains now, have been somewhat inju- 
rious. Our staple crops, corn, oats, 
wheat, hay, apples and potatoes, have 
done well generally. Our soil, how- 
ever, is clay and not well adapted to 
wheat and potatoes. Underdraining 
and liming are in their infancy here, 
but are well rewarding those who have 
tried them. The season has been good 
for corn, which is unusually fine. Oats 
and hay are short. It has been a poor 
year for apples. As we had none in 
705, we expected a full crop in ’06, but 
we have not more than one-fourth 
crop. Picking has begun, but the great 
storms, have blown half the crop 
off. Baldwins are coloring slow- 
ly this fall. There is a great scar- 
city of apple pickers, and if pick- 
ers from other places could come here 
they would find themselves in great 
demand. Potatoes are a small crop. 
Our standard varieties of potatoes are 
Early Ohio,- Rose, Hebrons, Bovee and 
Carman; of apples, Baldwins, Ben 
Davis, Russet, Greening, Fallawater, 
Rambo, Austin Sweet and Drops of 
Gold. Live stock is scarce, prices high. 
Sheep are scarce here. 

Farmington, Warren Co—We had 
the heaviest snow storm ever known 
in this part of the country Oct 10. Ap- 
ples now gathered, Many potatoes not 
dug. Much corn and buckwheat yet in 
the fields. Trees are being broken 
down by the snow. 


Tobacco Note. 


LANCASTER Co—Buyers are plentiful, 
trying to make contracts for the crop 
of ’06, offering 11@14c p lb for wrap- 
pers and 3@6c for fillers. However, 
they are not very successful in their 
purchasing. Some lots have been 
bought near Maytown at 13c around, 
while offers of 14c through have been 
refused by raisers in the same neigh- 
borhood. Growers feelinclined to 
hold their tobacco for better prices, as 
the last has cured nicely and is of good 
quality and excellent color.—[{C. Hofer. 


DELAWARE. 


Milford, Sussex Co—Seeding of wheat 
in progress. Land in fine shape for 
the drill. Corn is being rapidly husked. 
Much wheat was damaged by rain 
while in shock. Tomatoes all gone, 
crop about two-thirds of average. 
Kiefer pears now on the market at 12 
to 14c p basket, good crop. 








MARYLAND. 
Maryland’s Great Fair a Triumph. 


The Hagerstown fair last week broke 
all records in number and quality of 
entries. All cattle stalls were filled 
and accommodations had to be made 
for the overflow. It was conceded by 
visitors and cattlemen that the cattle 
exhibit has never been equalled at any 
previous fair in this country. There 
was a number of recently imported 
herds that were in marvelously fine 
show condition. Among’ some of the 
principal exhibitors of cattle was 
Kent Barney of Milford, N Y, with 
15 Ayrshires, one bull weighing 1620 
pounds: B. H, Sheldon of Oneonta, 
N.Y, had 16 Polled Jerseys; J. Ells- 
worth Stonebreaker of Hagerstown, 13 
Jerseys; A. E. and H. M. Packer of 
Portlandville, N Y, ten Jerseys and 
a Guernsey bull, weighing 1900 
pounds. A. S. Worden of Frederick 
showed 15 Devons,. nine Herefords 
and 11 Holstein-Friesians, including 
a Holstein bull weighing 2200 pounds 
and a cow with a milk record of 18,- 
000 pounds in one year. Z. M. Cooke 
of Gaithersburg had 14 Brown Swiss, 
one cow with a record of 48 pounds 
milk in one day. Mayor Frank M. 
Mish of Hagerstown showed 16 Polled 
Angus, with one 1800-pound bull. 
John W. Stonebreaker, president of 
the fair, had nine Polled Angus. 

The sheep and swine classes were 
filled with typical specimens, and com- 
petition was keen in al! instances. 
There was a fine display of Angora 
goats. Agricultural machinery in 
practical operation was avery distinct- 
ive and attractive feature. 

The poultry show was the best yet 
held at the fair, there being about 
4000 specimens. The collection of 
water fowls, over 300, was pronounced 
extra good. There were over ji} 
bantams, and about 200 Guinea pigs 
and over 1000 pigeons. 

Maryland women always give splen- 
did patronage to all branches of do- 
mestic interest at the fairs, culinary. 
baking, fancy work—everything that 
gives evidence of the most skillful and 
expert housekeeper was there in pro- 
nounced evidence. The Maryland e> 
periment station had a phonograph 
—_ gave lectures on agricultural top- 
cs, 





Covetown, Washington Co—Farmers 
are busy seeding wheat and other farn: 
work. Peach season over and fine 
crop gathered with good prices. Our 
section escaped the brown rot an:! 
peach growers are encouraged. Apples 
scarce and falling badly. Wheat Tic, 
corn 50c, potatoes 50c, eggs 20c. 


-———___—»>——_—_——_. 
NEW JERSEY. 


Althenia, Passaic Co—Potatoes 100%, 
mostly gathered in good condition. 
Retail at 75c a bushel, wholesale, 
prices 60c. Corn, a bumper crop, 
yield 100%, apples about 70%. Some 
orchards will yield 100%. Pears, 
Kieffer, 100%, sell for 50c a bushel. 
Fall crops indicate full crop, turnips, 
carrots, beets. Prices on all crops 
the past season very good. Farmers 
in this county are going into winter 
quarters with money in the bank. 


Baptisttown, Hunt Co—Corn all cut. 
Husking partly done. Corn sound, but 
yield less than last year. Wheat and 
rye mostly sown. Some fields belated 
by rain. Apples fine quality, only half 
a crop, mostly picked. Eggs 28c, but- 
ter 28c, milk 40 at Frenchtown. 
Veal calves 5 to 8%c. Honey light 
crop of poor quality. Potatoes light, 
extra quality. Chestnuts, shellbarks 
and walnuts plentiful. 
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F. W. BIRD & SON, East Walpole, Mass. 

Please mail me your book of plans for farm buildings and 
samples of Paroid. I enclose 4 cents for postage. 
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Earliest and easiest worked. 
Carries off surplus weier; 
admits air to the soil. 
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the bottom edse. The oven 
is nade of heavy 8.ccl, is 
vory darge au aia a 
a tack. 
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n © guarantee every stove to | f 
reach you safely. free from-breakaze or damage 
of kind. Very much lower petee = 7h 0 
need reservoir or high warm: This 
big 8 ¥ anys attractive modern is 
worth f YF. but if your order is received 
by us within 39 days, we will send it to you at 
the astonishingly low price ef 


Save 50% on Your Christmas Presents. 


GET OUR BIG NEW CATALOGUE oontaining 
line of Btoves and Spent orn he 
acving, money saving articles, fully illustrated in our 
new No. 91 Catalorue. Th's up-to-date Buyers Guide, 
contains everything you can possibly need for the 


NO ppoaite cock arteie in the catalogue, ts the 
@ eae e low 
4 it, the lowest for waich it 


price at which we scll 
ean be bought in any store, in any , big or Little, in 


this or ony country on the globe. 

You wil spend hours of i :terest over its pages; you 
will marvel rt the wonderful variet~, all compict: in 
one ae bea It makes buying pieasant as well as |, 
profitab: 

his costs us $1.00 to print, but we will 
sead it te you post paid, free of charge. 
WRIT FOR IT TODAY. 

We will = our Premium List, cow one 
hundred vai uselul premiums given away 

Tee. our G List, bow you can 
save “eae our living expen 
e 


; Buy of us and ag x ATH . 
rices, prom 8 on’ w press 
freight rates and e SQUARE DEAL’ everytime’ 4 
WHITE, VAN CLAHN & CO., 

6 Chath Square. Established 1616. NEW YORK C:TY. 
The Oldest Mail Order House inAmer ica 




















You seed a telephone. Y. *t afford 
to get along without one. This little beck shows 


you how sim-'e and eacy itis to get a system of 
yourown, Wescadit free the camo day you write 
forit, Ittells the tremendous res of a farm 

Steps it cxves, tho timo it saves 
end the money it ssves. 


STROMBERG-CARLSON 
TELEPHONES 
made in the independent telephose 
glactin Ge cll’ Whsusnsde enh deeemie ok 
farmers ere using them. Most of these farmers 
learned how to get 2 system of their own from this 
pace OSS “How the Telephone Helps the 
armer, 
It is packed full of information should have. 
Dos't. delay. Write for it eg 
THE RLSON TELEPHONE 
‘ MFG. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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H. E. HESSLER ©0., 511 Butternut Ave., Syracuse, N.Y. 
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TOPICS OF THE TIMES 


Rapid Strides on Good Roads, 
N. 


The Pa highway department is 
conducting a campaign of publicity 
tarvughout the state. Attaches of 
Commissioner Hunier’s department 
are preparing stacisiics of the work 
done in each county and making them 
public as rapidly as the work for each 
ceunty is finished. Copies of the re- 
ports are furnished to the newspapers 
end the people in each locality are 
thus beimg accurately told just what 
the department is doing in the wey of 
road reconstruction in each district. 
Briefs of these reports follow: 

Adams county has filed with the de- 
partment since the passate of the 
Sproul good roads law five applications 
for state aid in road improvement to- 
talling 33,190 feet. Although not con- 
structed by the state, the macadam 
roads built in and around the famous; 
battle-fields of Gettysburg are of the 
type constructed by the highway ce- 
partment and are object lessons 
in road building, which have been seen 
by more people throuthout the com- 
monwealth than have any of the roads 
actually built by the department. 
is increasing with great rapidity in 
Armstrong county: The people have 
realized that they can haul much 
heavier loads in less time on a good 
macadam road than they ever could 
on the common dirt roads and the re- 
sult is another petition for aid in 
rebuilding 166,260 lineai feet of roads, 
or about 31% miles. 

The people of Allegheny county real- 
ized the importance of good roads 
some time before the passage of the 
Sproul law and, uncer the supervis- 
ion of a county enzineer, have been 
improving a great many of their high- 
Ways under the Flinn law of 1895. 
Since the co-operation of the state has 
been secured, 12 townships and four 
boroughs have made application to 
the highway commissioner for state 
aid in the reconstruction of 960 
feet or about 23.3 miles. 

When the first good roads law was 
passed in 1903, the citizens of Tioga 
county realized that a way had been 
provided to have the main thorough- 
fares throughout the county improved 
in a modern and up-to-date manner at 
small cost to the county and townships. 
Tioga county far has applied for 
862,998 feet or about 69 miles. 

Clearfield county has made applica- 
tion to reconstruct 61,489 feet of roads. 
Beaver is among the foremost of the 
western counties and has already filed 
petitions for 267,967 lineal feet of 
roads or nearly 51 miles to be recon- 
structed. 

Probably no field is of greater inter- 
est tothe peopleof McKean county than 
this. Since the passage of the Sproul 
law, steps have been taken by town- 
ships and boroughs to rebuild 161,362 
feet or nearly 31 miles. The good roads 
sentiment is active all over the coun- 
ty of Warren, which has vpetitioned 
for 261,291 lineal feet of roads or 49% 
miles. 





PENNSYLVANIA — At Pittsburg, 
corn 53c p bu, oats 38c, hay $16@ 
16.50 p ton, bran 18@19, middling; 22 
@23. Cmy butter 29c p Ib, dairy 21@ 
2c, O cheese 13@l4c. Eggs 24c PD 
doz, hens 12@13c p Ib, chickens a4 
lic. Beets 2 p bbl, cabbage 1.35@1. 
p bbl, onions Tic p bu, potatoes 65c, 
celery 30c p_ doz, — 2@2.75 p 
bskt, apples 2.50@3.25 p bbi, crab ap- 

les 1.10@1.15 p bu, grapes 18@19c p 
tp bskt, Bartlett pears 5@6 p bbl. 

At Philadelphia, wheat 73c_p_ bu, 
corn 58c, oats 40c, bran $21@21.50 p 
ton. Cmy butter 26@27c p 1b, dairy 
19@2Nc, cheese 13@id4ce. Eggs 25c p 
doz, hens 12@13c p 15, chickens 13@ 
l4c. Apples 2.75@3.50 p bbl, peaches 
50c@1.15 p %-bu bskt, granes 16@20c 
p &-lb bskt, quinces, 4.50@5 p bl, 
Partlett pears 4.50@5.50, cranberries 
5.50@6.50, potatoes 58c p bu, sweet 
potatoés 38@?8e p bskt, onions 65c p 
bu, cabbage 8@9 p ton. 


Duckwheat Crop and Prices—The 
Intest govt report estimates the con- 
Cition of the buckwheat crop Oct 1 
et 849. This shows a deterioration 
since Sept and is below the condition 
of the crop Oct 1, 05. The Mich sec 
of state estimates the ‘06 Mich buck- 





wheat crop at 694,400 bus harvested 
from 53, acres. At N Y the buck- 
wheat market is with dealers 


Dp bu, deliv- 


The Eastern Live Stock Markets. 


Monday, October 15, 1906. 

At New ork, last week prices of 
beeves advanced after Monday 15@25c. 
Veals dropped off 25c on Wednesday; 
grassers continued steady on light re- 
ceipts; western calves closed sieady to 
strong. Milch cows sold fairly we.) for 
all desirable grades, but not many 
strictly good cows offered; common 
stock slow. Sales ranged $20 to 55 ea. 

On Monday of this week there were 
107 cars of cattle and 2349 ca!ves on 
sale. An active trade in beeves, but 
steers fell off 10@l5c from the high 
figures of last Friday; bulls firm to a 
shade higher; cows steady. Prime 
veals wanted and firm; others slow; 
grassers just about steady. Good to 
choice 1200@1600 Ib steers $5.35@6.2) 
p 109 Ibs; common to fair, 900@1225 
Ibs, 3.85@5.25; oxen, 4.23@4.50; bul’s, 
2.50@4.25; cows, 1.19@3.89; veals, 5@9; 
culls, 3.59@4.50; g-assers, 3@3.50; 
western calves, 3.75@4.50. 

To-cay there were 36% cars of 
shecp on sate: Choice lam »s held up 
to last week's top figures; others weak 
to a fraction lower; sheep steady to 
frm. Common to choice sheep $3.59 
@5.60 p 100 Ibs, outside figures for 
a deck of O, 147 Ibs average; com- 
mon to choice lambs 6@8.50; cul's 4@ 
5.50. Top price of Canada, N Y and 
~ lambs 8.50; W Va 8.10; Ind 8.40; 

45 5 

Hogs held up steady until Thurs- 
day of last week when prices ecscd 
of 10c, closing steacy. To-Cay there 
were 2475 head on sale. Prices steady 
to frm. N Y state and Pa hogs aver- 
aring 145 to 280 Ibs sold at $6.90@ 
7.10 p 100 Ibs. 


THE HORSE MARKET, 


While conditions remain about the 
same as the week previous, the vol- 
ume of business was the largest for 
any week thus far this season. A num- 
ber of Western horses are among the 
offerings each week and find a ready 
market. 


At Pittsburg, the cattle supply to- | 
Pest beeves | 


day footed up 165 loads. 
10@15c higher; others steady. Quota- 
tions are: Good to fcy fat steers $5.50 
@6.10 p 100 ibs, rough stock 3.60@4.50, 
heifers 3.75@4.60, cows 2.50@3.90, bulis 
2@3.85, oxen 2.75@4, a | steers 3.75 
@4.40, veal calves 7.50@8.50, heavy 
calves 3.59@5, milch cows 20@50 ea. 

Hog arrivals 5) doubles. Heav'es $7 
@7.05 p 100 Ibs, mediums 7, heavy 
Yorkers 6.95@7, light Yorkers 6.70@ 
6.80, pigs 6.50@6.60. Sheep receipts 20 
double decks. Lambs slow at 7@8 for 
best and 5@5.50 for culls. Prime 
wethers 5.60@5.80. mixed muttons 5@ 
5.50, bucks and culls 2@3.75. 

At Buffalo, cattle receipts amounted 
to 225 loads. Choice steers sold firm, 
but plain butcher stock was off some- 
what. Milch cows up $2@3 p head. 
Prime to fcy steers brought 5.75@6.10 
p 100 Ibs, fair to 001 4.25@5.39, cows 
2.25@3.90, bulls 2.25@4.20, heifers 838@ 
4.60, fine veals 8.25@8.50, coarse calves 
3.50@5, stock and feeding steers 2.25@ 
4.50, milch cows 20@58 ea. 

A total of 127 doubles of sheep came 
in and prices ruled easy. Top lambs 
brought $8@8.10 p 19) Ibs, yearlings 
5.50@6.50, ewes 4.59@5.30, wethers 5@ 
6, breeding wes 5@6.40. Hog supply 
liberal. 
mixed medium and heavy swine 6.95@ 
7, pigs 6.60. 


- 





The Milk Market. 

At New York, the Jewish holidays 
caused some surplus in the market, 
but conditions did not worry the deal- 
ers, as they expected the demand 
would assume its normal proportions 
this week. The price remains at 3c 
p qt, in the 26-c zone. 

Receipts of milk and cream in 40- 
qt cans, for the week ending Oct 13, 
were: 





Milk Cream 
TOR cwoeeceséeccccc ele 1,653 
Susquehanna .........12,986 102 
West Shore ..........16,633 674 
Lackawanna ..........58,805 1,425 
N Y Cent (long haul) .38,975 1,020 
N Y Cent (Harlem). .10,105 135 
Ontario. .....6 pie S608 40,441 1,846 
Lehigh Valley .........22, 1,028 
Homer Ramsdell line.. 4,590 
New Haven ........... 7,700 — 
Other sources ......... 5,875 215 
9,028 


Total ......++..+..-230,555 
2-3 





BUY THE BOOT. 
es THE 4 
aU 


Bey, 


No rubber wears as well as new pure 
Pararubber. It hasstretch and don’t 
crack, Put on good canvas and duck 


it will outwear any other kind three 
times over, 


Buffalo Brand 


Rubber boots are made of new pure 
Para rubber. They stretch where 
the strain comes. That's why they 
wear better. Other kinds of rubber 
wil! crack because there's no 
stretchinit. So that you will 
temember the Buffalo Brand 

we will send FREE a beautiful 
souvenir Buffalo Watch Fob 

if you ask for illustrated book- 

let B. Send 10c, to pay post- 

age and packing. 


Established Over Fifty Years 


WM. H. WALKER & CO., 
77-83 So. Pearl 8t., 
Buffalo, N. ¥. 











Most roofings require paint immedi- 
ately to keep them from rotting and 
rusting. @l'nccia Fint Coated Acofing can be 
put on any building in any climate 
without paint. Water-proof and fire- 
proof, Send today for FREE samples, 
illustrated cata- 

tog and special 








Yorkers moved at 6.85@6.99, | 





Closely W. Or ’ 
‘oven. n not =e: 


wire qvery 
& brace to all other wires and 
twists full height of the fence, 


aly tight. ety “so see 
30 DAYS FREE TRIAL 

@ and sold direct to farmer. 
paid, at lowest 


factory 
e@ tells how 
— Is mace—how it is gatvanized— 


i Cay 
Bed. irs brins ul TH 
ou sbould have this informa 
tion. Write for Ittoday. Its Free, 


# BROS. 
Box 203 wuncie, inDIANA. 


ico, 

















Ibs., $2.4); Annealed Wire, per 108 

Ibs. .; Graduated Diamond 
alvesized Fonging, 24 ins. 

ng, per 

; el Pence Posts, tho 

best amar . of 

line of Wire and Fencing 

the time to buy, These prices 

action. Ask for 

quotes lowest 


gods fm ‘Sheriffs’ and 
Wouse Wrecking Co, 


purposes. No 
are for immeciate 

600-page Catalog. No. B.A. % 
rices on staple farm 


erie stan 
Gin 


& tron Sts., Chicage 
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Storm Damage to Apples Exaggerated. 


Ys 
360 





REPORTS OF LOSS IN WEST- 
ERN NEW YORK—CONSIDERABLE DAM- 
AGE REPORTED IN PARTS OF SOUTHERN 
MICHIGAN, HOWEVER—DROP NOTABLE 
IN PORTIONS OF THE EAST—WIAT COR- 
RESPONDENTS SAY.’ 


The daily press went into hyster- 
ics over the damage to the apple crop 
in western New York by last week’s 
storm and drop in temperature. 
American Agriculturist has investigat- 
ed the situation thoroughly, sending 
numerous télegrams~t6 leading ap- 
ple specialists and from these it is ap- 
parent that the actual loss was great- 
ly overestimated. It is not believed 
that the storm will have the effect of 
greatly. shortening the crop. How- 
ever, in summing up the Empire state 
‘and New England apple crop situa- 
tion, it must be borne in mind that 
high winds early this month caused 
considerable drop in many sections, 
and will no doubt result in a some- 
what smaller available supply of 
choice barreled stock than was antici- 
pated earlier in the fall. Here are 
what a few of our telegrams say re- 
garding storm damage in western 
New York: 

“Loss of fruit light most damage 
done by breaking fruit tree limbs.”— 
{[D. S. Beckwith, Albion. “No damage 
to apples here.”-—[E. C. Gillette, Penn 
Yan. “No loss along Lake Ontario; 
some limbs of fruit trees broken in 
southern Niagara county.’’-—[C. A. 
Hoag, Lockport. “Apples uninjured, 
but some branches broken down by 
weight of snow.”—[J. H. Hale, West- 
field. “No loss here.’—[James Austin, 
Morton. “Apples all right.”—[N. C. 
-- vers, Lyons. "Not much damage by 

ms here.’—[J. H. Teats & Sons, 
iamston. 


NEW YORK CONDITIONS AND PRICES. 


Throughout the Hudson valley we 
have perhaps 60% of last year’s apple 


OVERDRAWN 


crop, and not jo exceed 25% of the 
yield of ‘96. uality gener rally nee. 
Storage operators paying $1.25@1.50 


p bbl for choice fruit just as it comes 
from the tree. San Jose scale spread- 
ing badly.—[ Edward Van Alstyne, Co- 
lumbia Co, N Y. 

We have 60 to 75% of a normal 
yield of apples. Quality better than 
jast season. Prices $1.2. o5@2, 25 p bbl.— 
[H. & Son, Genesee Co, N Y. 

Nearly all good orchards are sold at 
$1.85@2 p bbl fo b. About 75% of a 
full crop here.—[J. H. T., Wayne Co, 
+) a 


Choice winter fruit sells up to $2 p 
bbl f o b. Most of the best crops are 
sold. Yield 50% of a full one.—|S. W. 
McCollum, Niagara Co, N Y. 

Apples of better quality than last 
year. Buyers giving $1@1.50 p bbl. 
About 60% of a full crop.—{[J. I, SB.» 
Rensselaer Co, Zz. 

Much wormy fruit here this season. 
About 50% of a full.crop. Choice 
winter apples bring $1.75 p bbl; cider 
stock 20c p 100 Ibs; evaporator stock 
40c.—[I. P., Oswego Co, N Y 

A LIGHT CROP IN NEW ENGLAND. 

Good winter apples very scarce here. 
Choice varieties selling in a small way 
to local Wealers as high as $3 p bbl.— 
[A. A. Halladay, Windham Co, Vt. 

We are figuring on 50% of a full crop 
of winter apples. Quality good as last 
season. Buyers offering $1.75 p bbl, 
but growers inclined to hold.—[W. A. 
M., Kennebec Co, Me. 

Apple crop very uneven. 
giving $1.50@2 p bbl.—[E. A. H., 
dlesex Co, Mass. 

Only 25% of a full crop of apples. 
Quality fair; $1.50 p bbl is offered.— 
[J. H. O., Worcester Co, Mass. 

In RI the crop of winter apples is 
about 25% ' of a full. yield. Growers 
getting $1.75 p bbl.—[W. S. 

Apples fully as good in quality as 
last year. Yield about 50% of a full 
crop. Buyers gave $1.75 p bbl f o b. 
Recent gale caused phil 4 loss.—[C 
Fenderson, Franklin Co, Me. 

OTHER EASTERN STATES. 

Apple crop of good quality and yield 
65% of normal. Growers getting $2.25 
@3.50 p bbl.—| John G. Scheuler, Berks 
Co, Pa. 


Hail has damaged the apple crop 
greatly. San Jose scale also injuring 


N 


Buyers 
Mid- 





‘<a et 


FARM AND 


fruit. About 75% of a full crop.—[D. 
c. R., Cumberland Co, Pa. 

Apples very irregular and about > 
of a full yield.—[G. B., Cecil Co, M 

A very light yield of apples here; 
crop almost a failure. Buyers offering 
a 60 p bbl.—[{R. R. H., Augusta Co, 


‘ahi to Fred Pritchard, Montreal 
apple dealer, under date of October 
‘10, report sales of No 1 Baldwins at 
Liverpeol at 17 shillings ($4.08) per 
by No 1 Greenings 14@18 shillings 

£3.30@4. 32), No 1 Ben Davis 15 shil- 
“ings 3 pence to 16 shillings 6 pence 
($3.66@3.96) . 

Not over 25% of a full crop of apples 
here; quality fair. Most growers have 
sold at $1.50 p bbl.—[K. & C., Freder- 
ick Co, Va. 

Baldwins colored well. Buyers are 
giving $1.75 p bbl for good winter va- 
rieties. — [Correspondent Middleton, 
Nova Scotia. 

SOME DAMAGE IN MICHIGAN. 

In portions of Michigan the storm 
proved severe. C. EB. Bassett, a leading 
horticulturist of Allegan county, that 
state, wired: “Great loss to fruit grow- 
ers. Apples on trees frozen nearly 
solid and fit for cider only; less than 
35% of crop picked.”” J. C. Morgan of 
Grand Traverse county, same state, re- 


ports that 4 inches of snow there 
resulted in rushing picking.” 
An Illinois correspondent says: “In 


Clay, Richmond and Wayne counties, 
apple crop about three times as large 
as '05. Fine fruit moves at $1.25@1.50 
per barrel.” A Macon county, Il, 
grower says apple crop there is 60% of 
norma!l;. Ben Davis bring $1.25 per 
barrel. In Elkhart county, Ind, 60% 
of a full crop; drop heavy. In Wayne 
county, same state, a good crop of ap- 
ples; quality good. Buyers give $1.50 
per barrel. 

According to the sec of state board 
of agri the ’'06 apple crop of Mo is the 
largest in years. He estimates the mar- 
ketable surplus 54% heavier than ’05. 
Average prices so far for good fruit 
range 65 to 75c p bbl at the pickers’ 
table. 

It is reported that apples ripened too 
rapidly around Bay City, Mich. The 
drop there has been heavy. 

Coddling moth is said to‘have dam- 
aged apples greatly in the Quincy, Ill, 








Farmers’ Exchange Advertising 





MACHINERY AND IMPLEMENTS. 
CEMENT WORKERS’ hand book tells 


THE 

farmers all about cement work, How to build 
walls, floors, walks, tanks, cisterns, blocks, posts, 
etc. Fourth edition revised; cloth bound, Send 
50c to M. H. BAKER, Wadsworth, O. 


GASOLINE ENGINES for cutting ensilage, saw- 
ing wood and doing other farm work, 5 h p, $150; 
3 h p, $100. Catalog fre. PALMER BROS, Cos 
Cob, Ct. 


strong, 
BOWEN 


“COW BWING STANCHIONS—Simple, 
humane. ue esale prices to retail trade. 
& ee ICK, Manufacturers, Auburn, N ¥ 


DOGS, RABBITS and OTHER . STOCK 


bloodhounds for track- 
money getting rewards. 
8. J. VAN RAUB, San 


FOR SALE—Man-tracking 
ing down criminals, Big 
Also fox and coon hounds, 
Antonio, Texas, 


“FOR SALE— 
rabbit hounds. 
lax, AMBROSE TAYLOR, 


Thoroughly broken beagle, fox and 
Also puppies. Stamps for circu- 
West Chester, Pa. 





FERRETS—A fine stock, now ready for business; 
$8. 50 per pair, Write C, JEWEL L, Spencer, O. 


HIGHLY BRED COLLIE 
strains. FRED BOWMAN, 
~ 4000 FERRETS—Price 
Rochester, Lorain Co, 





champion 
‘a. 


puppies, 
Springboro, 


list free. N. A. KNAPP, 





FERRETS, Collies and Hounds, all ages, H. B. 


LECKY, Shreve, 0. 


FERRETS—8000 for sale. 
London, O. 


SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK. 





HELD & CROW, New 





SAVE YOUR TREES*AND SHRUBS froni death 


by the San Jose scale by using Good’s Caustic 
potash, whale oil soap No 3. the old reliable rem- 
edy. Headquarters for ca:bolic ahd’ disinfecting 
soaps. Books sent free. Prices right and results 
guaranteed. JAMES GOOD, original maker, 939-41 


North Front 8t, Philadelphia, Pa. 


“FOR SALE—New Crimson clover seed, $4.50. ne 
bushel, Timothy seed $1.75, $2 per bushel, JOSEPH 
E. HOLLAND, Milford, Del. 








GooD re for dried ginseng, seed for sale 
now. Best seed potatoes, 80 varieties. CHARLES 
FORD, Fishers, N Y. 


“NURSERY ‘STOCK _Trees, plants, etc, Write for 
eatalog. CHATTANOOGA NURSERIES, Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn. 





ra rete 


MARKETS 


Farmers’ Exchange Advertising 
Five Cents a Word 
READ BY 500,000 PEOPLE WEEKLY 





THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most valu- 
able in American Agriculturist. At a cost of only 
you cap advertise anything 
sell or exchange, 

THE ADDRESS must be counted as part of the 
advertisement, and each initial or a number counts 
as one Wi must accompany each order, 
and advertisement must have address on, as we 
cannot forward replies sent to this office. 

COPY must be received Friday to guarantee 
insertion in issue of the following week, Adver- 
-tisements of “FARMS FOR SALE” or “TO 
RENT’ will > — at the above rate, but will 
be inserted REAL ESTATE wens gar 

No BLACK-FACED TYPE or display of 
kind will -be wed under 


THE RATE for the “Farmers’ Ex 
tising is only were cente a word each insertion. 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
439 Lafayette Street, New York City 





LIVE STOCK. 





REGISTERED Poland-Chinas, Berkshires, Ches- 
ter Whites; large strains, all ages, mated, not 
akin; bred sows, service boars, Scotch Collie pups, 
Guernsey calves. Write fon circulars, PrP. F. HAM- 
ILTON, Cochranville, Pa. 





BROOKDALE — BERKSHIRES—4 choice 
spring eo — tres 3 4 rs of up-to-date 
breeding. aad dam: ze winners, For peices, 
ete, ~ at, “iL SCHAUG . Supt, Red Bank, 


FINE HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN registered cows and 
heifers for sale at right prices; also some very good 








bull calves. Don’t let this opportunity pass. 
FAIRMONT FARM, Ben Avon, Pa. 
PURE CHESTER-WHITE pigs, Wyckoff-Van 


Dresser strain; S C Comb, W Leghor pullets and 
yearling hens. Correspondence solicited, 8. GOR- 
DON, Dunn farm, Chazy, N Y. 


PRIZE WINNING registered Hampshire-Down: 
fer sale, Choice rams and ram lambs. 
ewes and ewe lambs. ROBERT | 8. 
Binghamton, N Y. 





Ss 
Choice 
PARSONS, 





ABERDEEN-ANGUS CATTLE—Fourteen bulls, 
choice breeding, will sell cheap; short of room. 
Exchange for hay, grain, mules MYER & SON, 
Bridgeville, Del. 





BERKSHIRE PIGS, female Collie puppies, 3 

months old. Barred Rocks and Buff Orpington 
chickens ; Got right, prices right. W. LOTHERS, 
Perulack, Pa. 





BERKSHIRES—Imported and domestic strains. 
Matings not akin. Descriptive circulars on appli- 
cation, WILLOUGHBY FARM, Gettysburg, Pa. 





FOR SALE—Guernsey bull calves, eligible, sired 
by Rosendale’s Lad, a prize winner; from good 
milking dams. JOHN SHAW, Mansfield, Pa. 

SEVENTY-FIVE JERSEY | cows and heifers ; 
entire herd. Great sale or auction last of No- 
ves ber. M. 8S. WILCOX, Jefferson, N Y. 


BERKSHIRES—Fifteen choice spring and fall 
boars for sale from Longfellow and Premier stock. 
B. G. BENNETT, Rochester, N Y. 


REGISTERED HOLSTEIN cows, bulls and 
calves; Chester-White boars; collie pups. SPRING- 
DALE FARM, Wyalusing, Pa, 


DUROC-JERSEY pigs, 11 weeks old, eligible for 
sn mal limited number ; L, C. HALL, At- 
water, } 


REL POLLED CATTLE and O I C swine for 
Basi ‘Sh a fam. E. J. ADAMS, Adams 
asin, N Y¥ 


DU ROC. JERSEY P PIGS, registered stock, aa 
ceptionally fine, $4 HUGH BRINTON,. West 
Chester, Pa, 























A FEW CHOICE young Essex boars and gilts 
re CHARLES LAFFERTY, Little Valley, 








BROWN SWISS bull calf for sale; 5 months old; 
choice animal. W. H, CONKLIN, Locke, N Y, 





14 REGISTERED Lincoln ewes for sale. STE- 
PHEN KELLOGG, Bennettsburg, N Y. 





FOR OXFORD .DOWN SHEEP 
BARDWELL, Corfu, N Y. 


address A, 


EGGS AND POULTRY. 


BARRED, BUFF AND WHI WHITE Plymouth Recks,) 

hein Wyandottes, White Minorcas, White Leg-, 
horns, Mammoth Pekin ducks, $3 each, $7.50 for' 
trio, $12 for breeding pen; catalog fre. EDWARD 
G. NOONAN, proprietor East Donegal poultry 
yards, Marietta, Pa. 


9 VARIETIES—All breeds poultry, eags, dogs, 
fe ns, » etc. Colored @-page book 
1 cents. List fre. J, A. BERGEW, Box F, 








1000 MINORCAS, Bl Bl Red Games and Anda 
lusians at $1.25 to $1.50 each; other varieties rea- 
—_ Catalog’ 8 cents, P. G. SHELLY, Florin 
‘a. 


R I REDS—I have some extra fine stock for sale 
cre within reach of all. Satisfaction guaran- 
t E. 








E. BAUM, Potsdam, N Y. 


2%3-EGG STRAIN Single Comb White Leg- 
horns saebeeively 5 circular free. GRANT MOYER. 











Fort Piain, N 

FOR SALE-—Trio imported thorough! read Emb- 
oe M. F. GALLAP, Route 80, Jamestown, 
“CHOICE 8 © W Leghorn cockeréls, 5c to @. 
L. F. RUTHERFORD, Box 181, Watertown, N Y, 
“LARGE WHITE and colored Pekin ducks, $1. 
W. ERVIN, Centralia, N Y. 





FOR WHITE WYANDOTTES write FISHER 
BROS, Collinsville, O. 





OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 


Five Cents a Word 
Read by Half a Million People Each 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
439 Lafayette Street, - New York City 


 40-ACRE FARM FOR $1700—Large six-room dwel- 
ling; # acres of valuable timber, 100 acres in cultiva- 
tion; strawberry field, apple and peach orchard, Very 
healthy spot. School, church and store in sight 
of farm. Nice home and paying farm. Dr J. LEE 
WOODCOCK, 406 Camden Ave, Selisbury, Md, 


THIRTY YEARS SELLING FARMS, 
stores, etc, everywhere. 
buyers. Owners wishin, 
PHILLIPS & WELLS 
New York. 


Week 





residences, 
Catalog free to intending 
to sell should call or write 
Dept 7, Tribune Building, 











DAIRY FARM, 127 acres, good lee ation; well 
watered, in splendid condition; good _ buildings, 
abundance fruit, shade, moderate price. Address 
J. M. WILKIN, Montgomery, N Y. 

FARMS FOR SALE—On the eastern shore of 
Maryland, climate mild and healthful, soil produc- 
tive, good water, fish and oysters, Write C. §, 
DAY, Pocomoke City, Md. 

FLORIDA—For investments, homes, farms, fruit, 


poultry and cattle ranches. For particulars and 
 - ete address BOARD OF TRADE, Palatka, 
a. 








OREGON FARMS are safer investments than gov- 





ernment bonds. For information, write KNIGHT 
& HODSON, Salem, Ore. 
GRISTMILL—Good business; house ten acres 


Get particulars, KAYS, Wyoming, N 


¥ ARMS—HENRY EVANS, Guineys, Va. 





OUR HELP BUREAU 


5 Cents Per Word 


MALE HELP WANTED. 


WANTED—Farm superintendent who has had 
practical experience. State age, experience, salary 
expected and give references. Farm 500 acres, lo- 
cated in Allen*county, Ohio, and stocked with thor- 
oughbred Shorthorn dual purpose cattle; best 
strains Duroc-Jersey and Yorkshire swine. Stan- 
dard Delaine sheep. All modern buildings, in- 
cluding.tenement house, Latest improved ma- 
chinery, Address W. T. AGERTER, Lima, 0. 


STRONG YOUNG MEN, good sight and hear- 
ing, for firemen and brakemen on all North Amer- 
ican railroads, ‘Experience unnecessary. Firemen 
$100 monthly, become engineers and earn $20. 
Brakemen $75, become conductors and earn $150. 
Name position preferred. State age. Send stamp. 
RAILWAY ASSOCIATION, Room 117, 227 Moproe 
street, Brooklyn, N Y. 


~ WANTED—Tenant man by the 
F, JACOBS, Port Byron, N Y. 


SITUATIONS WANTED—MEN. 


FOR FARM HELP (Italian), apply to the labor 
information office for Italians, 59 Lafayette (for 
merly Elm) street, New York. No charge made 
to applicants, Advisable to advance transportation 

from New York to destination, to be re- 











ee a 
ye ear; ar; farm work. 











MISCELLANEOUS. 


I WANT TO SECURE the name of every reader 
of this paper who takes summer boarders, I may 
be able to send some people to you next summer. 
Give me full particulars of your place, where lo- 
eated, near what large city, on what railroad, if 
not on railroad how far from it, and whether you 
will meet party and drive them to and from 
your place free. Whether your place is near 
water or inland, whether fresh or salt water, 
whether near mountains, and if what 
ones. State price for board per week for 
adults and children. Send photograph of place if 
you have one. Give all the particulars you possibly 
can and address H, WILLSON INGRAM, Mer 
Recreation Bureau, Good Housekeeping, Spring- 
field, Mass. 





IME MUSLIN trespass signs; circular free. 





D 
HARDING'S SIGNERY, Wurtsboro, N Y. 





funded afterward by men, in order to secure prompt- 
ly the required help, 


AGENTS WANTED. 


WANTED—Farmers arid reliable persons to sell 

br mermoth cluster oats and standard seeds. 
heral pay; sample free with particulars, L. P. 

GUNSON & CO, Dept A, Rochester, N Y. 








Sheep Adv. Paid Well. 


American Agriculturist, New York 
City. Gentlemen: I have had very 
satisfactory returns from the adver- 
tisements of my sheep in your paper. 
And I expect to give you another adv 
this season, a little later. Wishing you 
the best success.—[Fred Armer, Balls- 
ton Spa, N Y. 











district. Growers say the yield is not 
turning out as large as expected. 


THE MAREETS. 

At-Chicago, general offerings are 
quite liberal. Considerable quantities 
of bulk stock are coming. Ben Davis 
$1.25@175 p bbl, Jonathans 2@2.75, 
Snows 1.75@2.25. Bulk apples move at 
75@175 p car of 24,000 lbs. 

At New York, with heavier arivals 
market is a shade easier. Jonathans 
command $2.50@5 p barrel, Alexanders 
°2.50@3.75, Wealthys do, Maiden Blush 


2.25@3, Pippins 2.25@2.75, Twenty 
Ounce do, Gravensteins 2.50@3, Green- 


ings 1.50@2.50, Kings 2@3, Baldwins 
1.50@2.50, Ben Davis do. 

At Boston, receipts ample and trade 
somewhat slow, common stock mov- 
ing at low prices. Choice.Twenty Oz, 
Greenings, etc, command $1. 75@2. 
bbl, Gravensteins 3.25@4.25, Alexen- 


ders 2.25@3, Wealthy, Me Harveys, 
Kings and Snows 2@3, green sorts- 50 
@80c p bu. 

<i 


GENERAL MARKETS. 


THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE. 
Unless otherwise stated, quotations in 
all instances are wholesale. They refer to 
prices at which the produce will sell from 


store warehouse, car or dock. From 
these, country consignees must poy 
freight ane commission charges. W 


sold In @ small way to retailers or con- 
sumers, an advance is usually secured. 


Dried Fruits. 


At New York, evap apples a trifle 
easier. Buyers offer 5%c p lb for Dec 
delivery, spot evap apples command 
5%@7T%e p ib, chops 1.89@2.25 p 190 
lbs, cores and skins 2@2.15, cherries 
18@19c p Ib, huckleberries 15@16-, 
raspberries 30c¢, blackberries 12@13c, 
peaches 10@12%c, pears 15e. 

At Chicago, apnies plcntiful but 
other fruits very firm. Evap apples 
5@6e p tbh. Chops, cores and skins $1 
@1.50 p 100 lbs. Raspberries 29@30c 


p Ib. 
Eggs. 


At New York, demand larger and 
prices firm. Extras move at 32@385c 
p doz, western selected 25@27c, south- 
erns 21@24c, refrigerators 22@23c. 


Fresh Fruits. 

At New York, Partictt pears bring 
s3@6 p bbl, Secke! 2.50@4.50, Kiefer 

1.50@2.75, plums 4065 p 8-lb bskt, 
choice peaches 1.75@2.25 p carrier, 
fair to good 1.25@1.50, Niagara grapes 
75e@1.10 p cs, Delawares Tic@ 
1.15, *"Cencords 50@75ce, cranberries 
5.50@7 p bbl. 

Onions, 


At New York, quotations are: 
Orange Co whites $2@2.50 p bag, reds 
1@1.75, yellows 1.50@2. 


Poultry. 
At New York, live springs 12%@ 
- 13c, fowls 13@13%c, roosters 9% @10c, 
turkeys 14@14%c, spring ducks 138@ 
l4e, old ducks G9@k0c p pr, geese $1 
@1.50, pigeons 20@25c. 


Vegetables. 


In parts of Cayuga Co. N Y, buyers 
are giving $2.50 p ton f o b for pump- 
kins, 

At New York, sweet potatoes $1.25 
@1.75 p bbl. Peppers $1@1.50 p bbl, 
string beans 50c@S1 p bskt, marrow 
squash 50c@$1 p bbl, yellow and white 
50@S80c, Hubbard $1@1.40, turnips 75@ 
&5e. Canadian rutabagas $1@1.10, to- 
matoes 50c@$1 p bu, lettuce $1.50@ 
2.50 p bx or bskt, eggplants $1@1.75 p 
bbl, cauliflower $2@7, beets $1@1.75 p 
bbl, carrots s1@1 50, cuke pickles S38@ 
(6 p 1000, cukes $2@5 p bbl, ime beans 
$1@1.25 p bag. Celery 20@50c p doz, 
prmpene 50@S80c p bbl, parsley 8)c@ 
$1 p 100 bchs, spinach 75c@$1.25 p 
bbl, kale 30@50c, mushrooms 75c@ 
$1.35 p.tbh, okra ee 25 p 1000, ro- 
maine $1@1. 50 p bb 


Field Bean Movement — Reports 


from Empire state correspondents in- 
dicate that the new crop of field beans 
is not selling with notable activity. 
However, growers in parts of Wyo- 
ming county say 10 to 15% has been 
sold. Pea beans are selling large! 
at $1.25@1.30 p bu f o b, marrows 1. 
@1.90, reds 2@2.20. At N Y city, mar 

ket is in fair shane, although the ex- 
port demand could be letter. Mar- 
rows command $2.30@2.40 p bu, n-a 
beans 1, 70, red kiAneys 245@ 
2.50, black turtle 2.50@2.65, yellow 
eyes 1.65@1.75, limas 2.85. 
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THE DAIRY MARKETS. 


Butter. 
PRICES OF CHOICE CREA MERIES. 
New York Boston Chicago 
TS .. 27 27% 25% 
U5 .. 22 22% 2% 
04 ...21@21% 21%@22 20 


At New York, cooler weather has 
stimulated the demand and further 
hardened prices. Fine cmy moves at 
26% @27c p ib, dairy 23@25c, renovat- 
ed 20@22c, packing 16@1&c. 

At Foard a strong market. Extra 
emy 27@27\%ec p Ib, dairy 22@25c. 

At Chi a keen demand and 
everything of good quality. Extra 
ene at 25@25%c p Ib, dairy 20 

ec 
The Cheese Market. 

At New York, exporters inclined’ to 
hold aloof from the market, but the 
domestic demand is sufficient to hold 
prices in line. Best f-c cheese realizes 
13@13%c p Ib, half skims 10% @llc. 


Looking to Potato Harvest Returns. 


Farmers everywhere in the north- 
ern states are well into the work of 
harvesting potatoes, and some excel- 
lent yields are being secured, in spite 
of more or less unpromising condi- 
tions earlier. As shown in these col+ 
umns from time to time during the 
opening months of the summer, the 
crop did not start in very brilliantly. 
Put climatie conditions turned out bet- 
ter as the season advanced, although 
drouth did material damage in Mich- 
igan in August. September was quite 
satisfactory, particularly in the terri- 
tory between the Alleghany moun- 
tains and the Missouri river. Frost 
there as well as here in the east held 
off until very late, so that potato crop 
was mature everywhere before a kill- 
ing visitation was experlenced. Pres- 
ent returns to American Agriculturist 
indicate that the tendency toward 
rot noted a month ago was less 
marked at the opening of October 
than at the begining of September. 
In some states these favorable condi- 
tions during the last month of growth 
are reflected by an estimated rate of 
yield a trifle larcer than earlier indi- 
cated. The sutbfoined brief extracts 
from correspondents’ reports portray 
the situation in various sections: 


THE EASTERN OUTLOOK. 

Blight and rust have damaged our 
potato crop which averages 6) bus p 
acre, Quality better than Ist sea- 
son.—[C. F. M., Addison Co, Vt 

We have more potatoes than last 
year. Quality first class. Dealers of- 
fering 40c p bu and i wy selling.— 
{S. T. K., Oneida Co, N 

Potatoes going 15) bus p acre; 
same as last year. Few cases of blight 
but quality generally good.—[W. M. 
Baker, Hampshire Co, Mass. 

Potctoes will average 195 bus p acre 
against 135 last year. Quality supe- 
rior. Buyers offering 3714c p bu.—[W. 
N. K., Washington Co, N Y. 


We estimate 239 bus potatoes p 
acre for this count ty. Acreage 15% 
larger than '05, when the yield went 
225 bus. Quality good: a little scab. 
Growers inclined to ho!d all that they 
ean store which wi'l amount to § 
of the crop. Present prices 35 to 40c 
p bu.—[Irving & Ricker, Aroostook 
Co, Me 

Farmers inclined to hold potatoes, 
being offered only 32c p bu. Yield 
175 bus p acre aciinst 19 last year.— 
[N. W. L., Franklin Co, N Y¥. 

“In Monroe, Ontario and Livingston 
counties, N Y¥, potatoés twice as good 








crop as last year. ts ~ fine. Mar- 
ket on a 40c basis.”—[E. F. D. 
Considerable bitight A potatoes. 


Yield about 30% less than last season. 
Local markets giving 75c p bu.—[H. 
8S. S., Southampton, Mass. 

We thirk potatoes will -o 200 bus p 
acre compared vith 125 last year. 
Syality better than "05. Puyers giving 

bu and growers irc'ined to 
hold. P rw. L. C., Chateaugay Co, N Y. 

A full potato a-reage. but yie'd av- 
eraging on 119 bus to the acre 
against 175 last season. Shippers are 
not buying because local prices are 





DE LAVAL SEPARATORS 


MAKE THE MOST MONEY 





HENCE ARE CHEAPEST 





termine this. 


of price, 


— for other 


claims but 
interested ? 
the trouble. 


The first cost of a cream separator does pot necessarily maku 
ita “cheap” or an “expensive” machive, The results of its use de- 
If it does not secure all the cream it is an expensive 
machine no matter how little it cost. 
months it is still more expensive. 
CHEAPEST cream separator you must select the one, regardless 
that saves all the creain, makes the best butter. saves the 
most time and labor and lasts the longest. 
proven that there is but one machine which will meet these re- 
quirements,—that is the DE LAVAL. 
tors, the DE LAVAL is guaranteed 

rior to any other cream separator in every feature of separa 
practicability, proof of which will eoan furnished at any time, 
anywhere, to 2 upon request. 0 

as well and that is what we offer. 
Ririte today fora DE LAVAL catalogue. 


If it wears out ina few 
lf you would buy the really 


Thousands of tests have 


Regardless of the claims 
to be 
tor 


course, you don't want mere 
Are you 
It is worth 
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THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR Co. 
General Offices: 
74 CORTLANDT STREET 
NEW YORK, 
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ONLY 


High Grade Doar 
2-0 x6-0, All White Pine. 7 4c 
Regular Price, $2.00 ~« 


Tf you have any use for doors, win- 
dows, storm sash, moulding, porch 
brackets, columns, etc., don't buy clse- 
where «t any pr.ce or “ander any cir- 
cumstances until you cut thie adver 
tisement out and mai! it to us. 

You will then receive by mail, post- 

FR Our Grend Millwork 





gue. i intend to build, or 
if you et ork for any parpose, 
do not think of buying until you get 
our estimate. r goods are high 
an well as wonder elly low in 
price. Our lumber is first air-dried 
and then, as an extra precaution, i 
put through a scientific érzing yee 
Joints are made with heavy 
wood dowel p'ns, cived with im- 
ported glue, Ls Teese together by heavy 
Steam power pres. There is no 
“come pare to < our work. 
Door panels have a heavy raise on both sides. The 
Ppaneis are sandpapered on a epec al machine of our 





UL 











own invention. before the door is put together, and 
ee entire L then smoothed with fine + ned sand- 
press @@arantoe our ts to strictly up to 
! the Sash. Door & Blind 


e Nincial grade adopted 
Many(lacturers’ iation ot the North west. 
We operate the tergest mil! in the wor! d—168,000 feet 
of door iw eonee « ‘four ecres)—bave been in business since 
our timber lands, suwmilis and lumber 
yards. We carry a large stock and onn therefore ship 
prompt!r. We have no traveling men—* |i only for 
cash. We are the ently large manufacturers of sash, 
doors and — jing direct to the consumer, Our 
will astonish you. Don't buy anything in our 
ine until rou get our 
catalog published. i's Free—write for it today. 
Address 


CORDON VAN TINE & Co. 
Station 8 Davenport, lowa 


iecsemner te Lhe kh 
Sam 











We ty SF perate a modern, 
~~ you at lowest 
bicles ofall 'Tinds’ and repairs to 
new. ect sati-faction oe 

pay. Weare Sueataerarere B 
ers. Our free Top Catalog No. Temelis 
Dy to make that old buggy 
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crusher 

ig ear corn. In addition 

is it has flat burrs, so it will 
wheat, 


-ats, or shelled 
corn, and do sati work. Can 


be run by steam or herse power. 


ST PERFECT 
ILL MADE. 
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VEGETABLE EW 
ure 


Sizes to cut fine or 
coarse suitable for 








The Lowest in Price, 
Easiest Worked, 

Most Rapid and Du- 
rabie in Use. 


Corn 
Shellers 


We ask attention to 
our Corn Shellers 
with improved Sep- 
arators. Will shell 


the largest or emall- 
est ears of Corn with- 


out clogging. 
Send circulars. 


THE F BELCHER & TAYLOR AG’L TOOL CO. 


Box 120, CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. 





Keep Your Cash 


ING This handsome driv- 


ing wagon is yours for 
stat trial for yp beet 
You make no deposit 
and no promises. 
You't! save $20.00 
however, by buying it 
direct from our factory. Covered by a guarantee made good 
2 $25,000 bank deposit that it will stay mght two years, 
Wane for our free catalug giving full particulars. 


The Anderton Mig. Co., 16 Third St., Cincinnati, 0, 









Books on 
Irrigation and Drainage 


Draining for Profit and Health.......... Waring $1 
Land Draining ...ccccccscecasesseessessenes Miles 1,00 
Irrigation Farming .......-.«:<sspe+sss0s++ Wileox 20 
Irrigation for Farm, Garden a1.d Orchard. .Stewart 1 0) 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 


€39 Lafayette Street, New York City. 
Chicago, Til. 
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AN ADVERTISER 


Always begin yo: w 
your adv. in i the old old: "reliable. ea Ral 19 Woe 
courteous —~ 
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The 
' Great Difference In 
Life Insurance Companies 


is not revealed by their names nor their claims. The day before the San Francisco 
disaster, all- Fire Insurance Companies seemed alike to the thoughtless; there was a 
great difference nevertheless, and when the test came, some quibbled, some defaulted, while 
‘others drew or the reserve funds which they had ready for such a contingency, paid the large 
. amounts due, and went right on. 
@ It is because for years the money it has received from its policyholders has been invested with un- 
asual skill and care—always safe, always growing, always ready for the hour of need—that 


The Mutual Life 
Insurance Company 


is the strongest and staunchest Life Insurance Company in the world. Read these figures as to the Mutual reserve. 
@ At the close of 1905, the Mortgage Loans amounted to $109,771,163.16, on which more than four and one- 
half millions have been received in interest during the year, and less than fifteen thousand dollars of interest 
was overdue at its close. Most of this trifling amount was paid in within a few days. The sum of 
$28,198,278.84 was loaned on the Company’s policies, and $18,195,000.00 was loaned on other collateral, 
no interest whatever being overdue on cither item. Bonds and Stocks costing $239,986,702.05 and having 
a market value on December 31, 1905, of $265,301,867.38 were held by the Company, and on this 
enormous amount not one dollar of interest was overdue and unpaid, and but one stock failed to 
pay a good dividend in 1905, this stock being that of a new company, subsequently sold at a 
profit over cost. When it is borne in mind that no such aggregation of purely investment 
securities has ever been brought together elsewhere, the absolutely clean and indeed perfect 
quality of these immense investments excites praise and wonder, felt and expressed most 
strongly by those who know most as financiers of the dangers and pitfalls attend- 
ing the care of large investments. This remarkable showing also appeals to the 
plain people whose money comes slowly, who value safety and who under- 
stand that security like the above makes “insurance” insurance indecd. 
@ If you would like to know for yourself the latest phases of Life 
Insurance, or wish information concerning any form of 
policy, consult our nearest agent or write direct to 


The Mutual 
Life Insurance Company, 
New York, N. Y. 



































o West Youns Ma 


Bristling with opportunities, not approached by any other part of our common- 
wealth, the Northwest offers the young man of today a greater chance of 
advancement than any previous generation has enjoyed. = 


Rich Farming-Fruit Growing-Cattle Raising-Lumbering- Mining 


In fact there is something for every man to do and the Northwest needs you. 
Take advantage of the low rates via the GREAT NORTHERN 
RAILWAY. ; 


? to Seattle, Portland, Vancouver 22 5 to Spokane, Wenatchee, the 
and all Puget Sound Points, . Kootenai and Eastern Washington. 
Above rates are from St. Paul and Minneapolis; $8.00 more from 


Chicago. Liberal Stopovers. Through Tourist Sleeping Car. 
Equally low rates to other pomts. 


























MAX. BASS, A. L. CRAIG, 
General Immigration Agent, Pass'r Trafic Mer., 
220 So. Clark St., CHICAGO, ILL. 












STEEL SQUARE “I Saw Your Adv. as 
POCKET BOOK 'the Old, Reliable A. A." 


A Practical and Handy Treatise Giv- If you begin biped letter you write to an 
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ade of High Carbon coiled wire. Wo 
have no ts. Sell direct to user ab 
factory on 30 days free trial. 
Ww 


: : : a 
ing the Best and Simplest Methods of advertiser with the words above, you will © pay all freight. Catalog soem itey 
Using the Carpenter's Steel Square. be sure to get a prompt answer and fence. It's free. Buy direct. W rite today 


Ry Dwicat L. StopparD. Mlustrated, 3x-x5 | exceptionally good treatment from our 
inches, 109 pages, cloth. Price, postpaid 50 cents. ie ys 
x “ nn ot wats advertisers. 
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higher than Philadelphia. Small 
nearby markets give 65c p bu.—[A. H. 
H., Lancaster Co, Pa. 

Our potatoes making about same 
yield as last season. Comparatively 
few sold. Quality good. Prices 35 to 
40c p bu.—[F. C. Ewell, Genesee Co, 
N Y. 

Our potatoes are making a much 
better yield than last year. Buyers 
giving 37c p bu, but growers holding 
for 40c.—[O. B. Y., Portage Co, O. 

Not enough potatoes for home use. 
Yield 70 bus p a against 80 last sea- 
son. Local markets giving 75c.—[H. 
H. P., Grafton Co, N H. 


Not as many potatoes here as last 
season, but quality is good.—I[G. T., 
Tioga Co, N Y 

We are getting 125 bus potatoes p 
a; last year 100. More than half the 
crop has gone to market at 37@40c p 
bu.—[B. W. S.. Morrow Co, O 

Potatoes yielding 100 bus p a 
against 60 last year. Growers are of- 
fered 40c. Quality generally superior 
to last season.—[Levi Gardner, Steu- 
ben Co, N Y. 

Potato yield 175 bus compared with 
pain ‘O05. Local markets giving 
60c and taking supplies freely.—[W. 
oO. L., Lehigh Co, Pa. 
DROUTH DAMAGE IN MICHIGAN. 

Potatoes giving about 100 bus p 
acre; same as last season. Warly crop 
largely sold, but growers inclined to 
hold late tubers. Buyers giving 35c 
p bu.—[B. H., Grand Traverse Co, 
Mich. 

Potato yield 100 bus p acre; last 
season it ran around 125. Quality 
superior. Beet crop has cut into po- 
tatoes sharply.—[T. H. M., Lapeer Co, 
Mich. 

Potato acreage short. Drouth bad. 
Market on a 30c basis.—[W. B. B., An- 
trim Co, Mich. 

Digging returns show 100 bus p a 
compared with 75 in ’05. Some scab. 
Market 25@30c.—[J. M., Montcalm 
Co, Mich. 

Digging so far shows 80 bus pota- 
toes p a against 90 last season. Qual- 
ity only fair. Sales at 40c.—[C. A. D., 
Kent Co, Mich. . 


Potato yield 60 bus p a; last year 
70. Considerable blight and drouth. 
Prices ranging 30@35c p bu.—[B. P., 
Allegan Co, Mich. 

I believe we will have 100 bus p 
acre, abouf the same average yield as 
last year. Dry weather cut down 
prospects materially. Some growers 
will hold until late winter or spring. 
Buyers giving 25 to 30c p bu.—[P. D., 
Isanti Co, Mich. , 


FARTHER WESTWAIED. 


Potatoes running 125 bus p a against 
100 last year. Quality good. Crop 
largely sold at 55c p bu.—[ Edwin Tay- 
lor, Wyandotte Co, Kan. 

Potato crop much heavier than last 
season. Quality good. Buyers giving 
20 to 25c p bu. All our potatoes are 
suid for seed purposes. Yield 100 bus 
p acre, against 60 in 05. Current quo- 
tations 31 to 33c p bu.—[{Henry Sch- 
roeder, Clay Co, Minn. 

Harvest returns egoing 125 bus p 
a@ against 50 last year. Crop harvest- 
ed early. Buyers giving 33c.—[F.. G., 
Clay Co, Minn. 

No blight or rot in potatoes, but 
some in counties south of here. Buy- 
ers giving 40c p bu. Yield 90 bus p 
acre compared with 135 in °05.—[G. 
F. W., Minnehaha Co, S D. 

Potato crop is running 25 bus p 
acre heavier than last season. Buyers 
giving 35c p bu.—[{W. L. Mills, Sher- 
idan Co, Neb. 

THE MARKETS. 

At New York. supplies are large 
and market barely’ steady. Long 
Tsiand potatoes bring $1.75@2 p 180 
ibs. York state 1.65@1.80, N J 1.50 
@1.60, Me 1.65@1.75 p bbl or bag. 

At Boston, some stock coming from 
Empire state, but offerings are largely 
Me tubers. Market steady at 0@ 
58c p bu. 


Cabbage Conditions—Several corre- 


spondents report serious deterioration 
in cabbage prospects in the Racine dis- 
trict of Wis; many reports coming 
from that section early this week said: 
“From one-third to one-half crop will 
be realized.”” Advices from Empire 
state cabbage are more uneven; in the 
Albion district crop not much better 
than ’05. Buyers there are talking $6 
@8 p ton, f o b, for Danish seed, but 
growers ask 9@10. At New York, cab- 
bage market rules steady with offer- 
| ings bringing 3@5 p 100. 
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Snatching Victory 
from Defeat. 


An Inspiration from Real Life. 
BY ELIZABETH ROBBINS. 

OU might as well not set 
any strawberries at all as 
to set them on sod; the 
ground will be full of 
i white grubs.” Rufe spoke 
y positively. 

“Isn’t there anything I 
could do?” David asked soberly. “It’s~ 
the only piece of land father can let 
me have, this year.” 

“Oh, if you should disk it all this 
fall, I rather guess *twould fix ’em, if 
you made a thorough job of it.” 

David brightened. “I'll do it,” he 
said. “I'll besin now, if father isn’t 
using the horses,” and he started off 
enerzetically. 

Up and down the long, narrow strip, 
David rode the disk harrow many 
times that, afternoon, and on many 
subsequent afternoons, and when the 
ground at last froze, late in the fall, 
the soil was in fine condition. 

All that winter, David employed his 
leisure in studying up strawberry cul- 
ture, and just as soon as the ground 
could be worked in the spring, he got 
it ready, bought some plants of a 
neizhbor, and set them out. The 
weather and everything favored him, 
and the plants throve wonderfully. 
David was beginning to estimate how 
many quarts he’d be likely to get f-om 
his patch, when one day in June some- 
thing happened. 

He had early taken precautions 
against brother Joe’s chickens. He had 
stretched chitken wire the whole 
lensth of the piece, but it had never 
occurred to him that there could be 
any necessity for stopping up the pair 
of bars that opened into the road. So 
when he came home from school one 
afternoon and went to look at his 
strawberries, he found that a neigh- 
bor’s pigs were there before him. 
There were eitht of them, and they 
had apparently been very busy there 
for some time, 

Rufe and Joe helped drive the in- 
truders out, and then the three boys 
sat on the stone wall and surveyed the 
ruins. 

“Well—that ends it!” said David in 
a voice choked with grief and anger. 
“Everything I ever undertake always 
goes to smash somehow. I’m. not 
going to waste any time on such a bed 
of strawberries as that. Father can 
sow it down, for all me.” 

Rufus gave a contemptuous 
“Humph!—Is that all the sand you’ys 
got. Regular little baby, aren’t you! 
—you’ve tumbled down my blocks and 
I won't play any more.” 

This was bitter, coming from Rufe, 
for David rather looked up to his elder 
brother. “Oh, yes,” he retorted, “I 
s’pose you’d go on with it, and not get 
strawberries enough out of it to pay 
for the plants!” ~~ 

“Certainly, I'd go on with it,” said 
Rufe. “Do you think I'd back out and 
give up and ict myself be beat by a few 
measly shotes?—cnd old Gallagher's 
shotes at that? Not much I wouldn't!” 

“Well, what would you do? You 
can’t set those old wilted things out 
again and have 'em do anythin.” 

“T’d get new plents, It isn’t so late 
but that they’d start all right, and 
you’d get almost a full crop from ‘em.” 

“Go ahead,” said Joe, encouragingly. 
*“T’ll help you set ’em out.” 

David took the advice given him. He 
cultivated his second planting assidu- 
ously, did a good deal of hand wecd- 
ing, and cut the late runners persist- 
ently, so that when fall came there 
was not a finer looking bed of straw- 
berries anywhere about. In November 
he mulched them, and then rested 
from his labors till spring. When the 
leaves began to peep up through the 
mulch, David took it off and spread 
it between the rows, and then tho 
leaves broadened and reached out and 
stretched up in a way that was sur- 
prising. When the blossom buds be- 
gan to swell, David began to count his 
profits. 

But along toward the last of May 
there came a spell of cold weather. It 
devolved upon David, one afternoon, 
to deliver a cow to a purchaser fifteen 
miles distant. As he sat in the open 
buggy, with the cow fastened on be- 
hind. all ready to start, he cast an 
anxious glance over toward his straw- 





EVENINGS 


berry patch. “Do you s’pose there'll 
be a frost?” he asked. 

“Oh, no, I hardly think there will,” 
his father answered. .Mr Warren had 
an optimistic disposition. . 

David was to stay over night, and 
return with the horse and buggy in the 
morning. It was a slow journey, for 
it would not do to go faster than the 
cow wanted to walk. It seemed pretty 
cold toward the last of it, and the first 
thing David did when he reached his 
destination was to ask for the ther- 
mometer. ; 

“It got broken a few days ago,” the 
man answered. 

So David had to go to bed without 
knowing just how cold it was, and he 
was so tired that he did not stay awake 
to worry. But his first thought when 
he awoke in the morning was of 
the temperature, He sprang from bed 
and looked out of the window. The 
grass seemed to be covered with a 
thick, white frost;—or could it be a 
very heavy dew? He hurried into his 
clothes. As he went to open the out- 
side door, he met the man of the house 
coming in. Was there a frost?” he 
asked. 

“A heavy one,” the man answered. 
“It’s “killed my beans and tomatoes, 
and probably most everything else. 
It'll cost the farmers of the state thou- 
sands of dollars,” 

“My strawberries are gone, sure,” 
thought David. 

On the way home he noted that the 
new growth of the grapevines by the 
roadside, the ferns, and all the ten- 
der vegetation, had wilted and turned 
black, and the same was true of the 
cultivated crops that had tender leaves. 
He did not stop to unharness the 
horse, when he reached home, but 
jumped from the buggy and ran over 
to his strawberries. He examined 
blossoms and picked open blossom 
buds from all parts of the patch. Not 
one but had a black center. 

When he went back to the barn, his 
father and brothers were there. “Been 
over to your strawberries?” they 
asked. 

“Yes—and the blossoms are all 
blasted, everyone.” 

“Too bad!” his father said, “I didn’t 
realice how cold it was till "twas too 
late to do anything. We might have 
covered them over with something, 
pernaps, or raked the mulch back” 

“They were too tall and bushy for 
the mulch to cover,” David answered 
mournfully, “and you wouldn't have 
had enough of anything to cover a 
quarter of them.” 

“Well, I don’t know but that you're 
right,” his father 

“If you'd only go into hens, you 
wouldn't get into any such scrape as 
this,” said Joe, who was a poultry en- 
thusiast. 

“Hoh!” sniffed David. “More things 
happen to hens than to berries. No 
hens in mine, thank you.” 

Rufe stayed behind to help David 
put up the horse, after his father and 
brother had gone to their work. “Well, 
what are you going to do now?” he 
asked. 

“I’ve been thinking about it as I 
came along,” said David sclowly. 
They all say it doesn’t pay to keep a 
bed over, so I suppose I'll plow it up 
and set out another one. It isn’t any 
later th n ‘twas last year.” 

“Good for you!” said Rufe. 
growing up.” 

“T thought I'd send out to that man 
out west, who advertises such fine 
plants. It won't cost so very much.” 

“I would,” said Rufe. 

The order was made out that even- 
ing and sent the next morning. While 
he was waiting, David omce more pre- 
pared his ground for planting. A week 
P and he got a pvustal saying, 
“All out of the varieties you mention. 
Shall we substitute?” 

David was disappointed, but he 
wrote again, naming three different 
kinds. No answer came to this for 
ten days. Then David wrote once more, 
and a week later came another postal 
“Stock exhausted. Can get the plants 
for you, but they will be of inferior 
quality. We do not recommend set- 
ting plants as late in the season as 
this, anyway.” 

It was the last of June, and the 
ground was very dry. David went to 
a neighbor who went to the city every 
day, and sent by him for some seed 
popcorn, and two days afterward it 
was all in the ground, and David had 
“str -“ the plece to keep off the 
crows. The crop might not be salable 
for a year after . but as Da- 
vid wanted the money for an education 


“You're 


AT HOME 


and he had several years more at the 
common school, he could. afford to 


t. 

“That md is very rich,” he said 
to his er. “It seems as if it ought 
to produce more than just the corn.” 

“You might sow parsnip seed be- 
tween the corn and between the rows,” 
his father suggested. “You would have 
to cultivate it all with the wheel hoe, 
by hand, and there'd be a good’ deal 
of weeding to do, but I think you could 
raise quite a crop, and parsnips always 
sell well.” : 

So in went a heavy seeding of pars- 
nips. There was a great deal of work 
to at, but, as David said, he was “good 
for it.” Pp 

The corn grew thriftily, and set so 
many ears that David felt assured that 
his luck had turned. In due time he 
gathered the crop, selling the stalks 
for enough to pay for the seed. But 
disappointment awaited him when he 
came to husk the corn, for there was 
hardly a perfect ear in the lot. In 
nearly every ear there were missing 
kernels, and sometimes not more than 
half the cob would be filled out. Then 
it was recalled that when the corn was 
in tassel there had been a long, wet 
spell, which must have prevented thor- 
ough pollenization. 

Even Rufe took a dismal view of the 
situation. “There's no size to the pars- 
nips, either,” he said. “That piece of 
ground is hoodooed: I advise you to 
give the corn to the cows and not 
bother to husk thé rest of it, and turn 
the pigs in, onto the parsnips.” 

“Not much!” said David stoutly. 
“I’m going to sell the corn shelled. It 
won't bring as much as I expected, but 
*twill be something. And I'll see how 
the parsnips look next spring, before I 
throw them away.” 

“I believe you’ve got more grit than 
I have, after all,” said Rufe, a little 
ashamed of his out! rst. 

David was in the ninth grade at 
school, now, and the ninth grade were 
in the high school building. The hours 
were different from what they had 
been in the other ~rades, schoo) begin- 
ning at eight in the morning and clos- 
ing at half past one. A few scholars 
brought their lunch, but by far the 
greater number bought something to 
eat from the bakers’ carts. David was 
idly watching the crowd arennd one 
of these carts ore day, when an idea 
came to him. He could not study for 
thinking it over. 

As soon as hé reached home that af- 
ternoon, he shelled a few ears of his 
popcorn and tried popping it, and 
found it very nearly dry enough. 

“Could you stand it, mother,” he 
asked, “to have the apple-dryer up 
over the stove from now on.” 

“Why—I suppose I could, if it were 
necessary,” she answered. 

This apple-dryer was a home-made 
affair, a frame covered with coarse 
cloth, with- two very long legs that 
rested on the stove hearth, and two 
shorter ones to rest on the back 
of the stove. David shelled a 
quantity of corn and set it drying, 
and then he took a trip to a nieghbor- 
ing town and looked up a man who 
supplied one of the stores there with 
sugared popcorn, corn-cakes, corn- 
balls and popcorn-brittle. This man 
Was very willing to impart his meth- 
ods, when he found that David would 
not enter into competition with him. 
and David came ho in high feather. 

“You must do it out in the summer 
kitchen,” his mother said. “I can’t 
have you messing in here.” 

The corn drying worked well, and 
David bought sugar and molasses and 
embarked on his new enterprise. 

“Well, how did it go?” the family 
were all anxious to learn, when he 
came home from school after carrying 


his first basketful of the finished 
product. . 

a like hot cakes,” he an- 
swered. “It really made the bake-cart 


folks look at me a little cross-eyed.” 

The products must be fresh, and so 
every afternoon, in the summer kitch- 
en, there wasdhe enlivening sound of 
popping corn and the appetizing frag- 
rance of boiling sugar and molasses. 
Everything he made founda ready 
sale. Competitio sp: ng up, but no 
2ne sise was as painstaking and con- 
scientious as David, and the inferior 
goods of the others were soon driven 
from the market. 

“And the beauty of it is there is ab- 
solutely no waste,” said David. “The 
few kernels that don’t pop I put a 
good brown on and grind up in the old 
coffee-mill, and they go into the corn- 

(To e 364.) 
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**MacseTu” is the sterling 
mark for lamp-chimneys. 

You can’t get a poor lamp- 
chimney with my name on it. 

Macsetu lamp-chimneys 
fit, don't break from heat, and 
are so shaped that they get 
the most light from the oil 
consumed, 

All lamp-chimneys break. 
Mine break only when they are 
dropped or knocked over. 


My Index is free. 
Address, MACBETH, Pittsburgh. 
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Piano { Month 
FREE 


You cannot buy a 
piano equal to this 
one, for less than 

f3se in any retail 
store. It is superb in action, tope and 
finish, Our price cash with order, either 
Mahogany or Walnut case, is $165. Or 
you can pay a little each month instead 
of paying cash, if you wish, 

e will ship this piano to any re- 
sonsible person for thirty days’ trial, 
free. If it pleases you, keep it; if not 
return it at our expense, 


Cuaranteed For Five Years. 


No piano for less money can be are 
anteed for so long a ane We pe Da 
forty-one years, and our guarantee makes every 





purciuase a utely safe. 
Wesecll this piano at a wholesale price— 
because direct from uur facto Your bank 


can ascertain our responsibility for you, Write 
for large illustratsd piano book, ‘It explains 
how our mail order metiiod enables you to buy 
a better piano for jess money than can be ob- 
taiged otherwere, & 

you mention the paper in which you saw 
tis advertisement, we will send in addition, 
tie “Piano Buyer's Guide,” which contains 
mich useful information about pianos in 
urticular make of 


gencral—not about any 
resting and useful. 


piano. You will find it in 
Agents wanted. 
C.J. HEPPE & SON, Dept. 22, 
Sth and Thompson &Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. ‘ 


HYGIENIC UNDERWEAR 


A New Popular Price Undergarment That 
is Having a Remarkable Sale. 


Hygienic unterwear at a popular price is 
something entirely new—heretofore such a 
arment sold at $1.50and upwards. Vellastic 
tica Ribbea Fleece Underwear is made by a 
patented machine which makes it possible to 
sella high-grade underwear at 50 cents. This 
lew price combined with the hygienic value, 
ect fit and superior quality of Vellastic 
nderwear has crea such a demand that 
the milis find it hard to keep pace. 

Vellastic Underwear is an elastic ribbed 
garment with a soft downy fleece next the 
skin. The elasticity of the rib allows perfect 
fit and comfor ile the fleece k the 
body warm and allows perfect ventilation. 
Vellastic Underwear will not shrink, nor will 
the fleece bunch or mat. 

Prices: Men's and women’s garments, 50c. 
Ladies’ Union Suits, $1.00 each. Childrens 


univn suite at 50c; 
LLASr lo 








two piece suits at 
25c a garment. 

The trade mark, 
Vellastic Utica 
Rilbed Fleece, is 
sewed on every 
garment, If not 
at your dealer's, 
write us, giving us 
hisname, Booklet 
and sample of 
fabric free. 


Utica Koicting Co, 
Utaca, N. ¥. 








WANTED—22" Te Leary ecenve reaps We 
Seg ope ey 
hile Dranch for free eats.oyue 
t aS "BARBER COLLEGE 
CHICAGO, ILL4.,. OR ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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FOR PRACTICAL FOLKS 


Simpson-Eddystone 


Black G Whites 


cover the widest range of desirable 
patterns, from neat pin-stripes, polka- 
dots and plaids to elaborate figures in 
dignified effects, Fast color and supe- 
rior quality, insuring durable dresses, 


Ask your dealer for 


EDDYSTONE 


PRINTS 


Simpson-Eddystone Black & Whites. 
* Three generations of Simpsons 
have made Simpson Prints. 


The Eddystone Mfg Co (Sole Makers) Philadelphia 








‘A Kalamazoo 


Direct 


to You” 


” are fuel savers.— 


They last a lifetime— 


Economical in all respe 
are low in price and high in quality— 


They 


cta— 


They are easily operated and quickly set up and 


made ready for business— 


Buy from the actual manufacturer— 
Your money returned if everything is not exactly 


as represented— 


ou keep in your own pocket the dealers’ and jeb- 
bers’ profits when you buy a Kalamazoo. 


We Pay the Freight 


We want to 
prove to you 
that you can- 
not buy a bet- 
ter stove or 
range than the 
Kalamazoo at 
any price. 


We want to show you how and 
why you save from 20% to 40% in 
buying direct from our factory. 

you think $5, or $10, or $40 
r worth 


Radiant Base Burner 
High Grade Parlor 
Heater for Hard Coal 


ing easy. 


All Kalamazoo cook 
stoves and ranges 
fitted with patent oven 
Thermometer, 
makes baking and roast- 


All Kalama- 
zoo stoves and 
ranges are 
guaranteed 
under a bind- 
ing, legal and thoroughly respon- 
sible $20,000 bond to be exactly 
as represented, 

All stoves blacked, polished 
and ready for immediate use 
when you receive them. 

You won’t need the help of an exe 
pert to set them up in your home, 


Oak Stove Heater 
For all kinds of fuel 


are 


which 





saving * 


SEND POSTAL FOR 
CATALOGUE NO. 100, 
Examine o@ complete line of 


stoves and ranges 


or all kinds 


of fuel; ‘note the high quality; 
compare our prices with others 
and then decide to 
buy from actual man- 
ufacturers and save 
all middlemen’s 


rofits. 


Catalog shows 267 
styles and sizes forall 


kinds of fuel. 
Sold on 


now. 


Write 
360 


Days Approval Test, 


Kalamazoo Stove Co, 


Manufacturers, 


Royal Stee! Ra 
For allkinds of fuel. Kalamazoo, 


Handsomely Nickel- 
ed Monarch Cast Iron 


Mich. — Range. “For all kinds of fuel. 








LI 


\\\\ 


130 ORE. 


GHT' 


“BinG 


“Aa Twentieth Century Wonder.” 


GLASS 
CONE 


BURNER 


THE GLA: S CONE IS WHAT DOES IT. 


Gives full benefit of fame down to the wick top. 
hide the flame by turning down the wick. 
teed not to break from heat. 


You cannot 
The glass top is Quare 


It will fit any ordinary Lamp. 
For sale by all dealers. F 
If your dealer docs not have them, send his name with the price, 


viz, 


mail you one, postage pales which you may 


then satis 


20 cents for No. 1 size or 25 cents for No. 2 size and we 


use ten days. If not 


th it, return it to us and we will 


Write to Department Bo ofthe 


par way 205 BING BURNER CO, nn anon: 


« 





48-page book free 
highest reference. 
Dept, Z. Washington, D.C. 





PATENT 


ITZGERALD & CO. 








$8 Paid meer eny 





Tuts 1s THE Mark 
THAT STANDS FOR THE 
RANGE WHICH 





Save YOUR Fuel 
Saves from 0 to 40% 


the **Fue 
your stove or furnace. Guaran- 
teed to save from 10 to 40 per 
cent or money back. Gets 
more heat and even heat be- 
cause it consumes all gases. 
Keeps fire longer—no frequent 
rekindling. Prevents stove 
ipe from getting red hot. 
te is not a radiator but « fuel 
protector. Kasily attached and 
needs no attention. 
Size Gin. for Stoves, delivered 83 50 
Prepaid east of Missouri River * 
Made in all sizes up to millequipment. 
Write for free booklet with full 
description, illustrations and tes 
timonials. Do it now—today. 
FUEL PROTECTOR COMPANY, 
Dept. B, Detroit, Mich. 











Be 


inexpensive Flower Stands. 


BY LEE JEFFERSON. 





{Every woman delights in flowers and 


in making her home attractive with them. 
These stands for potted piants or cut flow- 
er displays are an addition to any home. 
They are in the best of good taste, sim- 
ple yet ornate and the boy who uses tools 
at all can make them. What a splendid 
Christmas gift one of these would make 
for mother!—The Editor.] 

ARDINIERES are inexpensive and 
J so are glass fish globes, which 

make very beautiful receptacles 

for flowers. Such globes and jar- 
dinieres need small flower stands to 
rest upon, and a number of designs for 
such are given herewith. Most of them 
should not be over 18 inches in hight, 
and should in general be square as to 
form; since each is to hold a single 
vessel of blossoms. 

The end pieces of Fig I can be 
marked out on a board by means of 
a square and a pair of dividers. Nail 
the side pieces directly to the end 
pieces, and secure the top to the up- 
per edges of all these. 

Fig II is a square box with pro- 


TWO CONVENIENT STANDS. 


jecting top, and sides that are set with 
an outward and inward slope. Use 
corner pieces like those in Fig VII for 
this purpose, beveling the ends of the 
side pieces and nailing directly to these 
inner corner pieces. 

Fig III shows a little stand that is 
made in the same way, except that the 
slopes are in the opposite directions 
and require such inner corner pieces 
as are suggested in Fig VI. 

One of the most attractive stands of 
all is that shown in Fig V. This has 
a flat box. Fig VIII, for a base and 
to make the whole very difficult to tip 
over, this base is filled with sand. The 
sides are four narrow boards joined 














THREE MORE EASY TO MAKE, 


with bevel joints at the edges. The 
panels on the sides are not panels at 
all, but the effect is secured by putting 
on as shown, with brads, a little nar- 
row molding, upon the surface of the 
sides. The curve under the top can be 
omitted if it prove too difficult, and 
a simple little molding placed under 
the. overhanging edge of the top. This 
may be about 30 inches high. 

Fig IV shows a stand made from an 
empty cheese box, to be had at any 
grocery store. The cover is nailed on 


4 





DETAILS OF CONSTRUCTION. 
and a piece of pretty figured cloth 
drawn over it. Another piece is “gath- 
ered” about the sides and ornamented 
with a ribbon, if desired. 

Fig IX shows one of the simplest 
forms and one of the prettiest. Cut a 
paper pattern for one side, and cut all 
the others by it. Bring the edges to- 
gether with bevel joints, and nail. on 


the top with slender brads. [If this 
can be made of oak, it .will look very 
handsome if given only a coat of oj 
with a little, a very little, lamp bila k 
mixed with it. Rub this “filler” into 
the grain of the wood and polish we!| 


BASE OF PEDESTAL AND ATTRACTIVE STAND. 
with a flannel cloth. This stand ma 
be 20 inches high and the top 12 inch 
square. 


Snatching Victory from Deteat. 


[From Page 363.] 
cakes and make them all the better.” 

So altogether, with his studies, and 
helping about the chores, and working 
up his corn, David was a very busy 
boy. 

The corn was hardly out of the wa 
in the spring, when the ground thawed 
enough to dig parsnips. David started 
on it reluctantly, for it did not seem: 
as if it would pay to dig such little 
things. But lo! when he got at it he 
found that they had grown so much in 
the fall that they were of very fair 
size, and as they were a vegetable tha! 
few of the farmers around cared to 
bother with, there was a good deman 
for them at fancy prices. So now 
instead of kitchen work, David due 
and dug. It seemed as if there were 
no end to those parsnips, but the last 
of April saw the last one dug and de- 
livered and paid for. . 

“Now tell us what you’ve made out 
of it?’ Joe said, as they all sat at sup 
per thet night. “I’ll “bet it isn’t as 
much as I’ve cleared on my Wryan- 
dottes,” r 

Dayi1 smiled as he Went to get the 
tin baking-powder box that had serve: 
him as a bank, but he said nothing 
His mother smiled, too. He extracted 
thirteen cents from the box, which he 
held below the table edge so no one 
could see into it, and laid them on the 
tablecloth. Everybody laughed. 

Then he put on a twenty-dollar bil!. 
a five and a two. 

“Ho!” said Joe, a little contemptu- 
ously, “is that all?” 

“Not quite,” said David, and placed 
another ten on the table. 

“Thirty-seven dollars and thirteen 
cents. That isn’t bad,” said Rufe pat- 
ronizingly. 

“Well, that isn’t quite all,” said Da- 
vid, and another ten lay beside the 
others. 

“Well, well!” said his father, “that’s 
pretty good,” 

“It’s a little better than my hens 
did,” admitted Joe, reluctantly. 

Then David added two more tens to 
the pile on the table, and held up th: 
box to show it was empty. “Sixty- 
seven dollars and thirteen cents,” h 
said, “and I took out the cost of th 
sugar and molasses.” 

“You've earned it,” said Rufus. “And 
now I suppose you'll keep on raisins 
popcorn and parsnip#g?”’ 

“No, sir!” said David. 

“Why not?” demanded Joe. 

“Because, I set out to raise straw- 
berries on that piece of ground,” Da- 
vid answered, “and strawberries I mean 
to raise there, if I have to keep trying 
the rest of my life.”’ 

They laughed a little increduously, 
but the determined «pression of his 
face convinced them. 

“Good for you!" said Rufe. 

“You've got sand, all right,” 
Joe. 

“Bravo, David,” said his father. 

His mother said nothing, but the 
look in her eyes meant more to him 
than all the rest. 

cenbiaadinalllliiadss 

The inattentive pupil 
ture class was filling out 
ation paper when he came to th 
question: “State what you kno 
about ‘Undine.’ ” After puzhing over 
this awhile, he wrote: “Undine is 
what-you do when you are seasick.” 
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GREAT STOVE OFFER 


WONDERFUL REDUCTION IN PRICES. 
STOVES § feet ro Riss MH 
FORE UNKNOWN OR UNTHOUG: 


$12.75 fci'size am 
hole steel range, complete 
ustrated with big, 


as 
Soe. ae lined reser- 
h shelf warmi 


Bis, dash, 8 big sh shelf and | ae i 2 4} 
-_ u rite for 
ue STOVE Cat CATALOG all about these 


i ‘OUR rOwh MA MAMMOTH FACTORY 
ot Newark, Op the largest stove foundry in 


WAN repairs in the years to come. 
Freight ¢ Ww i tell you just 


onderfully low ight 
how little the freitht will be on any stove to your town 
and thefreight charge is so small it will surprise 
We have an immense stork on hand of 
= <4 < Anand re 4 ship ove 
it wit reach youin just afew 


OUR | GREAT FREE OFFER. cx 


postpaid, 
latest speci ve catalogue with = LJ and many 
other wonderful “offers, all the m ice re 
ductions, the most attractive s tove e propos jon ever 
heard of, the Greatest stove offer we or anyone have 
been abie to ma Be also, if 7d, a, A 


stove from us y — 

away free to our oaomete Rass af % Valuable ar ar- 

ticles and this great Profit Sharing Pia 

chand'se absolutely free to you, is all i ied te in 

2 Stove book. Don't buy a stove at home or 
where until you ret nS mg = ove cates 


SEARS NOEBUCK & & CO., Chicago, il. 





DOCTOR CURED OF ECZEMA 


Maryland Physician Cures Himself—Dr. 
Fisher says: “ Cuticura Remedies 
Possess True Merit.” 


“My face was afflicted with eczema 
in the year 1897. I used the Cuticura 
Remedies and was entirely cured.~ I 
am-.a practicing physician, and very 
often prescribe Cuticura Resolvent 
and Cutivura Soap in cases of ec- 
zema, and they have cured where 
other formulas have failed. I am not : 
in the habit of indorsing patent medi- 
cines, but when I find remedies pos- 
sessing true merit, such as the Cu- 


ticura Remedies do, Iam broad minded | 


enough to proclaim their virtues to | 
the world. I have been practicing med- 
icine for sixteen years, and must sav I 
find your Remedies A No 1. You are at 
liberty to publish thfs letter. G. M. 
be ag M D, Big. Pool, Md, May 24, 








THE SEWING ROOM. 


No 6470—No form of negligee has 
won its way so deeply into the affec- 
tions of womankind as the kimona. It 
offers rest in its very freedom from 
restraint while the graceful folds and 
draperies seem to heighten ease and 
shed a soothing atmosphere about the 


No 6470—Pretty Kimona, 32, 34, 36, 
38, 40 and 42-inch bust. 


wearer. Nothing has been created 
which is so easily donned. The ki- 


«etensn*->/ 


o 4040—Practical Frock for Chifl- 
amasaktenteee 


mona shown varies somewhat from 
the usual garment in its tucks, which 
give a trim and becoming finish to the 
back and provide extra fulness for the 
front. 

PRACTICAL FROCK FOR BOY OB GIRL. 

No 4040—Some of the simplest of 
the small frocks are the smartest, and 
for everyday wear they are by far the 
most practical A dress in checked 
madras is here pictured, having a 
pointed yoke and three broad box 
pleats stitched to waist depth. It re- 
quires very little labor for the making 
and may be of any seasonable mate- 
rial. 

HOW TO ORDER. 


In ordering patterns, be sure to give 
the numbef and size wanted. These 
patterns are sent postpaid for 10 cents 
each. Address Pattern Department. 


Let Us Send You On Trial 
This Two-Horn 


DUPLEX 


THE IDEAL 
Christmas Gift 
Direct from our 


Factory to any 
Address in U. S. 
FREIGHT 


Lach horn ts 30 inches tong with 
@i7 inch bell, 


An Entirely New ge ea 


in Pk 


all tue sound 
both diaphragms. 
— samen P apring and no swing arm 
bk discordant mechan 


teal sounds, 
—Consequently, the Duplex produces 
& sweoter tone and greater volume 
ot music than any other phono- 
graph ond is absolutely free from 
eli me.allic sounds. 


' Stwe of cabinet, 28 inches by 1¢ by 10 inches high, 





7T yon of 
the volume ofevund) ican ty it with 
the volume 1s price— 


eae aeareaase 
Purer, rarer Tone. 
that is not all, by 

BR. Duplex -) A~ onograph pn produces 
pe Ry greater value vue the tone is 
sweeter, purer and more nearly like the 
clearer sr ecter is produced by any other mechanical 
means. 


By using twe diaphragms fm the Duplex we are 
able to dispeuse entirety with ali springs in the re- 
acer. 


She easton eyeing used in the old style repro- 
@ucers to jerk the diapn’ back into position 
each time it vibrates, hy its i ieetes pe u 

the fine wave Ss the record, and that causes 
the wkine, metallic sound 
that sets your t op edge when you bear the oi 


le pb. 
nthe Denlen'’ the wave grooves of the record re- 
main smonoth—there is nothing to a ae | 
exact reproduction 


W™ papier: gives a, vubis volume roe tnnt the 
Se Soest ance a 
Ger t mutually satisfactury—for use 
a Pnelehbors and by = friends to hear 
itandif They do not pronounee it better—in volume 





Write today for — and full pegtoviore of our FREE trial_offer. 
You'll never regret Please address 


The Duplex Phonograph Co., “Ws Zatenen Kalamazoo, Mich. 


e—than the Bose 86 ty 


would be a 4 
a@tthat. Bought ¢i- 


Saree 
rect trom our fac. 
it costes you 


iis * $29. 85 


And you get a reven days’ tria) in yourown home 
—and cae no obli; ation to Leep it if you are not 
satisfied. You —_ no aisptos for pb Yn 

could not anpear ip if we did notcarry 
out our prom 


Music In Your Home. 


wit H the Duplex Phonograph you caa enjoy nw 
delightiul selection of sonrs, poems, plano, 
banjo, guitar, or violin =. short capence. anec- 
Gotes or dialect pieces, onset by the mar- 
velous two horned Duplex wi wich © fauitiess tidelity, 


of an instantaneous photogra 
You cn bring to temetty @ and friends, tn all 
their original beauty, the priceless gems o! musical 
the classic perforraances of famous artists }ike 
D’albert, Raoul Pugno, aad Jan 


Kubelik, 
on can listen, entranced, to the magic notes 
ody fre fresh from the throat of . Patti, Meiba. 
$s Gatverana the he great dramatic tenors, Caruso and 


ngo. 
nd best of all, you can hear once 

of d-ar old Jos oe Jefferson as, with matchiess pathos 
he delivers the lines of Rip Van Winkie so familiar 
to a former generation. 


With every Duplex we send free 
three 10 inch records. 

















For the Sake of Good 


No one knows how well and easily the sausage and 
lard can be taken care of until they use the Enterprise 
Sausage Stuffer and te Enterprise Meat Chopper. 
Both are useful for the preparation of other foods 
at other seasons, 


~ ENTERPRISE ‘str 


Staffs t 


to injure sausage. 


or fruit 


The En nterprise Mi Sante eansage 
all kinds of food. Uedal every day in every kitchen, 
nr these machin ft 


8 SIZES aND STYLES 


poe eerrt ve. ee 
@ moment to a perfect 


and cuts 
Be sure the name 
," a book of 900 











THE 


By THOMAS F, HUNT, M. &., D. Agr., Professor 
of Agronomy, Cornell ll University. 

If you raise five acres of any kiwd of grain you 
cannot afford to be without this book, Mt is in 
every way the best book on the subject that hus 
ever been written. It treats -f the cultivation and 
improvement of every grain crop raised In Ame. ica 
mm a theroughly practical accurate mauner. 
The subject matter includes a comprebensive an! 
succinct treatise of wheat, maize, oats, barley, r_e, 
tice, sorghum (kafir corn), and buckwheat, as 


pages. 51-2x8 inches. Cloth, 


’ ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
439 Lafayette Street, New York City. 





Chicago, Dl. 








THE POTATO 


By SAMUEL FRASER, Assistant Agronomist, Cor 
nell University, 


A reliable enide on the cultivation of the potato, 
tts development, manuring and fertilizing, planting, 


| tillage, sprays and spraying, breedi.g new varie’ 
| harvesting, 


storing, marketing, etc, etc. Taken 

im all it is the most complete, reliable and author 
ftative work on the potato ever published ig 
America. Illustrated, 200 pages. 6x7 inches. Cloth, 
Price T5c. 
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Teaching the Value of Money. 


WESTERN MOTHER. 


The query of N. A. B. of Massachu- 
setts arouses me to speak my mind. 
It has always been the custom in our 
family, as it was in my father’s be- 
fore, to allow each child a certain 
amount each week as his very~own, 
from the age of three, at most. Many 
contend that a child should never re- 
ceive pay for his services, but I can- 
not see it that way. 

The value of money is something 
,that everyone must learn sooner or 
later, and I am sure a child who has 
earned its own money from infancy, 
and planned with its parents how to 
‘make it go farthest in buying cloth- 
jing, gifts, and persona] treats, and in 
investing it where it will increase, is 
better equipped to face life than one 
‘who has never known any responsi- 
/bility. I hold that a child’s experience 
in matters financial should begin early, 
when mistakes do not color the whole 
after life. 

I think the reason for much of the 
dissatisfaction among boys and girls 
‘on the farm is the fact that they sel- 
{dom have a cent to really call their 
own, Many such Instances have come 
under my notice, and who of us but 
‘would grow disheartened with con- 

tinued service unrewarded by even so 
much as a voice in anything that was 
done? 

A weekly allowance need not mean 
an additional expense if the amount 
is regulated to just what the parents 
themselves would need to expend for 
them. Clothing and many other 
things must be had—why not make it 
a means of training? Even the babies 
have, or should have, their regular 
duties in the home, though it be noth- 
ing more than putting away their toys. 
Let them receive a certain sum at 
stated intervals, increasing it as they 
grow older, and paying extra for any 
unusual services. 

It means a little extra trouble in 
the planning with them for its expen- 
diture but it is their right, and the 
training will be invaluable to them 
in after life, amounting often to the 
difference between success and failure. 

Another point that should not be 
lost sight of, is the uncertainty of our 
own lives. If we knew how soon 
some of us would be called to leave 
our little ones, would we not gladly 
give them all the training possible in 
judgment and self-reliance while we 
were with them? Thinking the bal- 
ance of interest later in life may be 
on the material side, I take especial 
pains in childhood to instill generos- 
ity and thoughtfulness of others into 
all their monetary plans. Does one 
of their number meet misfortune in 
the shape of a lost knife or ball or 
a broken dolly? Each of the others 
is ready to donate a share of his sav- 
ings to help the small owner in the 
purchase of another. 

They are led to feel that one of their 
greatest privileges in having money 
is the ability it gives them to remem- 
ber their friends on birthdays and at 
Christmas, and great are their plans 
as to how to make it include the lar- 
gest number. This necessitates care- 
ful planning for clothing and other 
outlay, so as to have something left 
for the purpose, and leads to invest- 
ing anything that can be spared at 
any time where it will increase in 
value—a hen, a pig, a calf or a colt, 
as circumstances permit. When the 
laddie knows that his money buys 
the next hat or shoes or jacket, he is 
a bit more careful in prolonging their 
usefulness: likewise in caring for his 
health after a lesson in the cost of 
regaining it via the doctor or drug- 
gist. All this is good discipline. 

But do not expect a man’s head on 
a child’s shoulders. They will need 
our help and loving counsel constant- 
ly, to be benefited, but we will be re- 
paid a hundred fold in the end. 


With the Host, 


Western Mother speaks her mind 
freely and -hits straight from the 
shoulder, That’s the way we like it. 
It rings sincere. What she says will 
command attention. Let us hear from 
others. 

This week the “shut-ins” will find 
some messages for them. Why can’t 
we all contribute a few rays of sun- 
shine to these so much in need of it? 

Here is a perplexed mother wrest- 
ling with a problem which has worried 
thousands before her, She says: “I 
would like ,o ask the Tablers how they 
keep their children amused on Sunday. 

I have two girls, one four years old 
in November, and the other two in 
February. I do not believe in making 
them sit down and fold their hands all 
day, but I do want to make Sunday 
seem a little better than any other day. 
The oldest girl goes to church some- 
times, but the other one tried to make 
more noise than the minister did the 
only time I ever took her.”—[Mrs 8S. 
D. B., Ct. 

ee 


Open Forum, 





Joe of Maine: Get a copy of the 
book, Kidd’s Elocution. This will be 
ample for instructing you in elocu- 
tion. With so excellent a work, you 
will be enabled to school yourself at 
home.—[J. B. 

Dear Host: In answer to Califor- 
nia girl, I woud like to give a little 
of own experience. From the time 
I could remember, my mother had 
been in poor health, but was willing 
and anxious to do all the home work 


so that I might attend school. At 
the age of 17, when I was progressing 
nicely and doing high school work, 
my mother died. This left me house- 
keeper for my father and littl 
brother, You can imagine how hard 
it was for me, with no one to advise 
me, when I knew so little of house- 
keeping. I could prepare a plain 
meal, but that, I have found, is only 


a short step toward housekeeping. The 
longer I live without my mother, the 
more I feel the need of her. In a 
year and a half, father was married 
again, and this left me with only my- 
self to think of. In a few months I 
found another house without a mis- 
tress, and took the task of looking af- 
ter it. I now have two bright little 
boys to care for, but with all their 
love and that of my husband, how I 
miss my mother! My advice would 
be, to stay with your parents as long 
as they need you; you will have a 
clearer conscience and a lighter heart. 
(Kk. -G., Ti. 

Dear Host: Newport Girl, in her 
demand for an ideal husband, made 
an appeal for a being which scarcely 
exists upon this earth. Humanity is 
largely ‘‘of the earth, earthy.” I think 
we should have standards and ideals 
in human character, and we should 
all strive to elevate the race to higher 
excellence. Nobility -of soul will in- 
clude most all elements of a good 
character. This means high spiritual- 
ity, good morals, good manners, and 
intelligence. Fern, in her reply to 
Newport Girl, gave good standards. 
Sure enough, a desire for good liter- 
ature is a means of moral promotion. 
Good reading leads us to good com- 
pany, and this spirit of charity will 
teach as to help others to better at- 
tainments. Good Noah Webster ad- 
vised to “get the  best.”—[Jasper 
Blines. 

Mrs H. W. Moran: Here is a re- 
cipe for my checker board cake: Use 
any layer cake recipe, divide in half 
and color one-half any color desired; 
when ready to put in tins put a ring 
of colored dough one inch wide around 


TABLE TALK 


layer reverse I have four layers, two 
with light centers and two with dark 
centers and put them together with 
frosting so that the light comes 
against the colored.—[May, Va. 


Dear Host: I think that if W. E. J. 
can provide comfortably for his 
parents, his duty is at home. The 


comfort of his presence with them 
will.be worth more than a little more 
of this world’s goods.—[Mrs W. A. 
D., Ct. 


W. E. J.: Do yow wish to grasp 
this opportunity with its bright pros- 
pects? If you do, your duty lies in ac- 
cepting it while you may. Let your 
parents clearly understand what your 
prospects are, and what this.will mean 
to you, not only just now, but in the 
future, and I am sure you will come 
to a just decision. And if so, all con- 
cerned will be happy with the right 
kind of happiness.—[E. M. 


Dear Host: Not as a parent I offer 
my advice to Ohio Farmer, but as 
one who in childhood developed this 
fault of which he complains. I 
should judge the cases were similar. 
Nervousness and a vivid imagination 
are more often the cause than the 
real desire to be untruthful, Things 
which helped me will not harm if 
they do not effect a cure in this case. 
When I told something my parents 
knew to be false, I was right then and 
there questioned until the truth and 
the false were divested of imagination 
and both stood clearly before me, I 
was then kindly yet forcefully made 
to see that nothing in all I had told 


amounted to anything except th: 
little truth it contained, and how 
wrong and useless was the part that 
was false. I was shown the effect j, 
would produce in my future lif. 
should I persist in following this 
course. It was made very plain to 
me that if I would be loved, trusted. 
respected or tolerated by worthy peo- 
‘ple, I must stop telling things not 
trues Impress upon the child the im 
portance of cultivating the truth-tell- 
ing habit, as from that fountain a]! 
other good deeds will of necessity flow. 
Do not try to crush the imagination. 
but make clear the difference between 
a story and a falsehood.—[ Experience. 


Dear Host: The summer has brough: 
to me its usual routine of work and 
cares, of sunshine and of shadow. 1: 
has brought an empty chair and a va- 
cant place in the home circle; but not 
without the remembrance of a lon: 
life well spent, a ripened sheaf fit fo 
the Master’s use.—[D, EL. 8S. 


Dear Mrs H. A. B.: Don’t send your 
four-year-old daughter to school for 
three years at least, and if she is ver) 
forward, four would be better. What 
those forward children need is to be 
held back. Many a precocious child 
who has been push forward as* fasi 
as possible while so young, is below the 
average, when a few years older. Th: 
brain should not be forced into devel- 
opment beyond the normal. Let th: 
little ones be children as long as pos- 
sible.—[D. E. P., N ¥ 


N. A. B: One of the best ways to 
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edge of tin then a ring of white dough, 
same width, inside of that, then. fill | 
center with colored dough. For next | 





BETTER THAN GAS 


SAYS THIS NEW YORKER 


“T have used The Angle Lamp far beyond the time set 
for trial and find that one cannot be too enthusiastic as | 
my writes Mr. Granville Barnum, of Cold aon. = oJ 

t certainly gives the brightest and at the same time the 
softest illumination one could desire. 
_ “We livedin New York City for some and used all 
Repptences, devices,etc. in con- 
nection with gas or electricity and erely urge 
the he superiority of tis f this imple yet wonderful method of fl, 
1 hardly say too much ia its praise." 


THE ANGLE LAMP 


fs entirely different from all other lamps. It makes common 

kerosene the best, the cheapest and most satisfactory of all 

lighting a Safer and Lee reliable than gasoline or 
yet gas or electricity. 

The Angle Lams is lighted and extinguished like gas. 

May be turned high or low without odor. No smoke, no 

danger. Filled while lighted and without moving. Re- 




















THE ANGLE HFG, OO, , 78-60 HURRAY 8T., NEW YORE. 











Buy your clothing di- 
rect from the mill Cut 
out the dealer’s profits. 
Get two suits for the 
price of one. All wool 
suits and overcoats 

MADE TO ORDER 
handsomely trimmed 
and guaranteed to give 
satisfaction. Many-pat- 
terns to choose from. 


Men's w::: Suits 


Overcoats and Raincoats 


MADE TO ORDER 


$7-52 to $15:0°2 


' Woren’s dress goods 
Ladies direct from the mill to 
the wearer at wholesale 

Fall prices. All the newest 
styles and colors. Chev- 

Dress iots, Broadcloths, Bril- 
liantines, Panamas, 

Patterns Henriettas, Shepherd's 
Shades PAID. Write for samples 
and catalogue. 
GLEN ROCK WOOLEN MILLS, 
200 Main &St., Somerville, N. de. 





Checks, Mohairs, Silk- 
downs. Every yard guar- 
auteed. EXPRESS CHARGES 





See OUR GUARANTFE of 
Editorial 
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train your boy to know the real value 
of money is to give him a certain sum 
each week, letting him know he is to 
have that much to do as he likes with. 


As children are great imitators, it 
would be well to let him know how 
youhandle your own money. Shouldhe 
spend all his weekly allowance by 
Tuesday night, and he then wants 
something badly, do not give him 
more. This will soon teach him that 
he cannot have his cake and eat it; 
that he must do some thinking and 
figuring before he lets go of his money. 
(Maine Financier. 


Dear Host: To California girl let 
me say, don’t leave your mother to 
grieve over your absence. You are 
young yet, and if the mother should 
not be spared to you many years you 
would never regret that you gave her 
your loving companionship during the 
last years of her life. We never fully 
realize what patient, loving care and 
self-sacrifice our parents had for us 
until our own little ones need the same 
treatment. Perhaps your parents, W. 
E. J., might not need your care when 
you have met with the western success. 
Just tell them that you have decided 
to remain with them and see them 
grow ten years younger. Mrs H. A. 
B., I have a little girl nearly four and 
I do not expect to send her to school 
until she is six.—[Mrs S. D. Blatch- 
ley, Ct. 


Dear Host: It is with fear and 
trembling that I offer a few words to 
California Girl, as I am a “stranger 
within the gates.”” But the promptings 
of my heart bid me speak, for I have 
passed through a similar trial. It 
seems to me that if she follows what 
to meappears the path of dutyandstays 
by the mother who is not strong, she 
will never regret it. I «ime to a point 
in my life where I was called to give 
up a good position and nearly all 
social privilege for the care of a sick 
mother. After a hard struggle I chose 
the path of duty. The mother lived 
only a short time, then came the care 
of father, a little sister and three 
brothers. Many times during the next 
20 years was I tempted to give up and 
care for self only, but duty gained the 
victory, and to-day as I think of the 
father who has passed to the beyond, 
the sister and brothers in places of 
their own choosing, I have no regrets. 
I had no education to give up, but 
nearly everything else, and I would say 
to California Girl that I think if she 
follows what seems to be the path of 
duty, God will take care of the rest.— 
[Sympathizer. 


Illinois Questioner: The Pennsyl- 
vania Dutch way to prepare. endive 
for the table is to cut fat pork into 
dice and fry till crisp, wash the endive 
and cut into 1 or 2-inch lengths, put 
in the hot fat and fry till tender. Pre- 
pare a dressing by beating 1 or 2 
egss, 1 cup vinegar, 1 tablespoon 
sugar, salt and pepper to taste; cook 
until it thickens, then mix with the 
endive and garnish with hard boiled 
eggs. In the spring we use dandelion 
and‘weter cress the same way.—[Sus- 
anna, Virginia. 
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Lost Swcttinten, 


MOSES TEGGART. 


Oh can it be, oh can it be 
The sweetness all is lost, 

That, good to see, o’erbrimmed in thee, 
Ere fell death's sudden frost? 





Oh no, no, no! Love somewhere stores 
That priceless treasure stil’: 

And we, some day, beyond these shores, 
Of it shall drink our fill. 


-— 





Once in a golden hour 
I cast to earth a seed; 
Up there came a flower— 
The people said—a weed. 
Then it grew so tall— 
It wore a crown of light; 
But thieves from o’er the wall 
Stole the seed by night. 


Read my little fable; 
He. that runs may read; 
Most can raise the flower now 
For all have got the seed; 
And some are pretty enough, 
And some are poor indeed; 
And now again the people 
Call it but a weed. 
{Tennyson, 


Tt were not best that we all think 
alike. It is difference of opinion that 
makes horse races.—{Pudd’nhead 
Wilson. 
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r e: I was very 
much interested im the letter writvcen 
by Happy Cripple. I want to be one 
of the first to join the Sunshine Cir- 
cle. I am a member of a sunshine so- 
ciety and enjoy writing letters to shut- 
ins. I became interested in them in 
the first place through having two 
shut-ins in my own family. When my 
sister would hear of a shut-in in our 
village she would ask me to go and 
see them and tell her about them. 
It seemed to help her bear her 
own lot better. Since she died I 
have kept up the habit. When I read 
‘letters from shut-ins I always want to 
answer them. Have any of the sis- 
ters helped to get 1».a comfort bag 
for a shut-in? Ask your friends to 
help you, and put in little articles 
that will be either amusing or useful 
to an invalid. Put in en ugh to last a 
month. They are to take out only one 
article each day. Last Christmas we 
filled a box in our family for an aunt 
that is a shut-in. The children were 
very much interested in preparing it. 
One of the girls copied a good thought 
to put with each article. We put in 
writing paper, envelopes, stamps, per- 
fumery, a handkerchief, sachet bag, 
photos of some of the children, toilet 
soap, ete. They were wrapped in tis- 
sue paper and tied with baby ribbon. 
She was very much pleased. I wish I 
could write a personal letter to each 
shut-in.—[Sunshine Sister. 

Dear Circle: Yesterday I heard a 
chickadee. I couldn't see it from my 
window, but I could hear the merry 
hopeful little voice and you can’t think 
what a world of good it did me. Just 
as soon as cold weather sets in I am 
going to put out suet and cracked nuts 
to call the chickadees about my win- 
dow. O, they will come—they always 
do. Dear Shut-ins, have you never 
tried it? Do it this winter. Hours 
and hours and hours I have watched 
these little feathered sprites on my 
window sill and in the branches all 
about my winc w. Pain and weari- 
ness would be forgotten. It seemed 
as if these little black and gray coated 
birdies knew. that I needed cheering 
and were doing their best. I am so 
glad that there is to be a Sunshine 
Circle.—[Mary A., N Y. 

Dear Sunshiners: Hurrah! I feel 
better already now that I know that 
though a shut-in I am not excluded 
from all the good things of life. I 
have found that as I sit at the win- 
dow I can make photographic prints 
splendidly and I have induced all my 
friends who have cameras to let me 
do their printing. I enjoy it so much. 
It gives me a delightful occupation 
and I can. de it without moving from 
my chair. I love to linger over the 
beautiful landscapes and quaint for- 
eign scenes, which sometimes come to 
my hands. It is next teet to going 
myself. And then my friends usually 
sit down and tell me about each when 
they come for their prints. I wonder 
of any other shnut-ins hove hit_on this 
scheme.—[Harold of Wis. 








THE MARCH OF PROGRESS. 


A SUNNY CORNER 


“member that all reports to be judged 


The Harvest Festivals Begin. 


The Smithshire (Ill) young folks 
grain club held its harvest festival Au- 
gust 23. They thought best to hold 
their first show during the summer 
while small grain crops were in prime 
condition. Their exhibit consisted of 
small grains as oats, rye, etc, and se- 
lected plants of grasses. Prizes were 
given in each class. ‘The winners were 
as.follows: On oats, first, Charles Pen- 
darvis; second, ,-Jverett Pendarvis; 
on grasses, first, Harold Lucasy, 
second, Leland Newkirk; on rye, first, 
Charles Pendarvis. This club is plan- 
ning to hold another show late in Oc- 
tober for corn, kafir corn and millet, 
which are being crown, Several prizes 
have already been secured for next 
year. 


AN EASTERN CLUB’S SUCCESS. 


One of the first clubs to hold an ex- 
hibition of their grains was the North 
Orland Seed Grain club of Orland, Me. 
The program of the day consisted of 
opening songs by the entire school, 
then one of the judges, a prominent 
farmer, gavea short talk about thecorn 
exhibit. A musical selection on a har- 
monica was then given and after the 
announcement of the awards of p_izes 
the entire body adjourned to the school 
grounds where a game of baseball was 
Played. The last thing was a picnic 
on the school grounds, to which all 
young people of the neighborhood, 
whether members of the grain club or 
not, were invited. This took place in 
the afternoon and was a great success, 
with a large attendance of young 
people from throughout the district. 

The display of corn included some 
very creditable exhibits. The winners 
of prizes in their re.ative order, with 
the amount of grain displayed, were as 
follows: First prize, Leslie B. John- 
son, 3 ears Quincy market corn; sec- 
ond, Boyd B. Ginn, 5 ears Corey corn; 
third, Mark W. .inn, 4 ears Corey 
corn; fourth, Lewis D, Gin 1 ear 
Corey corn; fifth, H. Ginn, 3 ears 
Early Crosby corn: sixth, Edward 
Gray, 5 ears Early Crosb corn. The 
grain was judged by Norris Ginn. 

All of the members of the grain club 
planted corn May 30, on good soil with 
a strong phosphate fertilizer. Each 
member of the club grew some corn 
and it all did well. The club is in 
flourishing condition and proposes to 
expand their work for another year 
and include the growing of other 
grains besides corn. 


REPORTS ARE DUE, DON’T DELAY. 


_ But a few days remain. before No- 
vember 1, when reports from all the 
clubs must be in. These of you in the 
great corn belt will do well to get 
your reports in soon in good shape, or 
the far northern state of Maine may 
take some of the leading prizes. Re- 


for the $250 in special prizes offered 
by Editor Myrick, must include first, 
the names of prize winners and their 
addresses; second, kinds of grain ex- 
hibited; third, amount of each grain; 
fourth, prize won by each; and fifth, 
the signature of the teacher or judge. 
These prizes are: First, $25, two of 
$10, eleven of $5, fifty of $2, and fifty 
of $1. 
Those who have competed for prizes 
in Minnesota or Colorado, offered by 
the state authorities of each of those 
states, should also mention the grain 
grown for these prizes in writing to 
the Young Folks’ Grain Club E ‘itor. 
Also include a report on any acre of 
corn, wheat or oats entered in the 
Million Dollar Grain Contest. Be sure 
to mail these reports that they may be 






Charcoal Kills 
Bad Breath 





Bad Odor of Indigestion, Smoking, 
Drinking or Eating Can Be 
Instantly Stopped. 


Sample Package Mailed Free. 


Other people notice your bad breath 
where you would not notice it at all. 
It is nauseating to other people to 
stand before them, and while you are 
talking, give them a whiff or two of 
your bad breath. It usually comes 
from food fermenting on your stomach. 
Sometimes you have it in the morning 
—that awful_sour, bilious, bad breath. 
You can stop that at once by swallow- 
ing one or two Stuart's Charcoal Lozen- 
ges, the most powerful gas and odor 
absorbers ever prepared. 

Sometimes your meals will reveal 
themselves in your breath to those who 
talk with you. “You've had onions,” 
or “You've been eating cabbage,” and 
all of a sudden you belch in the face 
of your friend. Charcoal is a wonder- 
ful absorber of odors, as everyone 
knows. That is why Stuart's Char- 
coal Lozenges are so quick to stop all 
gases and odors of odorous foods, or 
gas from indigestion. 

Don't use breath perfumes. They 
never conceal the odor, and never ab- 
sorb the gas that causes the odor. Be- 
sides, the very fact of using them re- 
veals the reason for their use. Stuart's 
Charcoal Lozenges in the first place 
stop for good all sour brash and belch- 
ing of gas, and make your breath 
pure, fresh and sweet, just after you've 
eaten, Then no one will turn his face 
away from you when you breathe or 
talk; your breath will be pure and 
fresh, and besides your food will taste 
so much better to you at your next 


meal. Just try it. 
Charcoal does other wonderful 
things, too. It carries away from your 


stomach and intestines, all the impuri- 
ties there massed together and which 
cause the bad breath. Charcoal is a 
purifier as well as an absorber. 

Charcoal is now by far the best, 
most easy and mild laxative known. 
A whole boxful wil! do no harm; in 
fact, the more you take the better. 
Stuart’s: Charcoal Lozengesare made 
of pure willow charcoal and mixed 
with just a faint flavor of honey to 
make them palatable for you, but not 
too sweet. You just chew them like 
candy. They are absolutely harmless. 

Get a new,pure, sweet breath, fresh- 
en your stomach for your next meal, 
and keep the intestines in good work- 
ing order. These two things are the 
secret of good health and tong life. 
You can get all the charcoal necessary 
ta do these wonderful but simple 
things by getting Stuart's Charcoal 
Lozenges. We want you to test these- 
little wonder workers yourself before 
you buy them. So send us your full 
name and address for a free sample of 
Stuart’s Charcoal Lozenges. Then af- 
ter you have tried the sample and been 
convirced, go to your druggist and 
get a 2c box of them. You'll feel bet- 
ter all over, more comfortable, and 
“cleaner” irside. 

Send us your name and address to- 
day and we will at once send you by 
mail a sample package free. Address 
F. A. Stuart Co, 69 Stuart Bldg, Mar- 
shall, Mich. 








wanted to travel, distribute 
saniples and en:ploy agents. £18 


a week expenses aivanced, Lo- 


cal —— & canvassers #lxo. 
ZIEGLER CO.,269 Locust St.,Philadelphia 





























Old Mr Speller: “Say, who you in the hands of the editor on or before 
pushing!” in November 1, 1906. « 
3 7 
















‘Drives out blood impurities. 
Gives tone, vitality and snap. 


The children’s friend— 


Jayne’s Tonic Vermifuge 


Makes strong nerves and muscles. 


Get it from your druggist 


































HE MAN who, knowing 
how much pleasure and 
incentive The Youth’s Com- 
panion brings to young people, 
takes the paper for his children’s 
sake, soon finds himself also a 
constant reader, for [he Youth’s 
Companion touches every worthy 
interest in life, from youth to old age. 

























52 Issues for $1.75, and Extra Free Numbers. 
SOME OF THE ATTRACTIONS PROVIDED FOR SUBSCRIBERS FOR 1907 ARE 








250 Capital Stories 


—humorous stories, character stories, stories of life on the farm, 
in the great cities, on the sea, in the wilderness. Among them 
will be Five Serial Stories and a Historical Series, illustra- 
tive of life and times in America from the first colonial planting 
to the close of the Civil War. 


350 Contributors 

giving assurance that every need and every taste among Companion 
readers will be satisfied. Gov. Folk of Missouri, Edward Everett 
Hale, Margaret Deland, Commander Eva Booth of the Salvation 
Amny, Gen. A. W. Greely and Ion Perdicaris are among them. 


The Editorial Page 


has words of help or information for every age, and deals not 
only with the affairs of the nation and the world, but with such 
more intimate topics as personal conduct, domestic economy, 
school, church and community. 


2000 One-Minute Stories 


The Companion is distinguished for the number and excellence 
of its character sketches and stories, bits of humor, incidents of 
travel and adventure which take not more than a minute to read. 
They are always new, always well told, and in great quest by 
preachers and after-dinner speakers. 


As much reading in the year as would fill twenty 400-page novels or books of history or biography ordinarily 


costing $1.50 each. 


Illustrated Announcement for 1907 and Sample Copies of the Paper Free. 


SAMPLE COPIES OF THE PAPER AND ILLUSTPATED ANNOUNCEMENT FOR THE 1907 VOLUME SENT TO ANY ADDRESS, FREE. 





Fre 





EVERY NEW SUBSCRIBER 


WHO CUTS OUT AND SENDS AT ONCE THIS SLIP (OR MENTIONS THIS PUBLICATION) WITH $1.75 

FOR THE COMPANION FOR THE FIFTY-TWO WEEKS OF 1907 WILL RECEIVE AA 108 
All the issues of The Companion for the remaining weeks of 1906, 
The Thanksgiving, Christmas and New Year’s Double Numbers. 
The Companion’s 12-Color Four-Leaf Hanging Calendar for 1907. 





Free 





1 6 290 00 in cash and many other special awards to subscribers 
3 ® who get new subscriptions. Send for Information. 


THE 





YOUTH’S COMPANION, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS. 


























